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LA « REFUTATION D’UN AGARfiNE » 
DE BARTHiCLfiMY D’fiDESSE 


Parmi les oeuvres de choix en langue grecque que Tesprit 
polemique a fait naltre dans le monde byzantin, celle-ci est la 
plus remarquable. 

Des la Renaissance, Scaliger l’avait remarquee et copiee, et 
c’est son manuscrit, revu, malheureusement, et « ameliore par 
de nombreuses mains savantes » ( 1 ), qui fut publie en 1685 
par Le Moyne, a qui l’editeur de la Patrologie l’a emprunte. 

Cette oeuvre, tres complexe, frappe a la fois par le desordre 
apparent de sa composition, par ses redites, par le caractere 
vivant et original de son information, par sa passion et sa 
violence. 

Pour qui a la pratique courante des oeuvres polemiques, ce 
texte est plein de nouveaute. II est plein aussi de problemes, et, 
au premier chef se pose celui de la date. Les auteurs ont hesite 
a ce propos entre le ix e ( 2 ) et le xm e s. ( 3 ). 

II ne se trouve, en effet, dans cet ecrit, aucun fait historique 
saillant, presente pour recent, qui donne Toccasion d’une 
datation sure. Mais il y a plus : les rapprochements avec les 
autres produits de la polemique byzantino-arabe, Tetude du 

(1) P.G. f CIV, 1381. « Opus Scaligero, Vulcanio, Mursio notum, illorumque 
doctis manibus diu tritum... » 

(2) K. Krumbacher, Byzantinische Literaturgeschichte , § 18.3, p. 78. 

(3) R. Eichner, Nachrichten iXber den Islam bei den Byzantinern. In : Der 
Islam , XXII 3 , (1936), 137 sq. 
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style, de la langue, les details sur la culture et les usages, evoques 
par le texte ou retraces par lui, ne peuvent etre rapportes a une 
seule et meme epoque. D’autre part, cette comparaison fait 
apparaitre chez Barthelemy d’fidesse une originalite ou plus 
exactement un caractere insolite qui lui conferent un rang 
particulier dans la tradition polemique byzantine. 

C’est a mettre en lumiere ces caracteres originaux, a resoudre 
l’enigme que posent les indications chronologiques que Ton peut 
trouver chez cet auteur, que nous nous attacherons ici. 

Nous considererons d’abord le contenu, la structure et le plan 
du livre, puis les donnees qu’apporte l’aspect de sa langue, les 
sources de son information et la valeur de celle-ci, les rapports 
qu’il offre avec la grande tradition polemique et enfin nous 
essaierons de tirer de tous ces elements au moins une inter¬ 
pretation chronologique a defaut d’une datation sure. 


Le plan de l’ceuvre 

Que ce traite, intitule « Refutation d’un Agarene » ( 1 ), ne 
nous soit pas parvenu dans sa forme integrate, c’est-a-dire 
dans son entier ni sous son premier aspect, ne fait pas de doute. 
II debute, en effet, sur la phrase : Kai houtos euron tauta en toi* 
Kouranioi* sou gegrammena, kai hoti legeis... Cette phrase est 
suivie de Tenonce d’une suite tres complete d’arguments pole- 
miques musulmans dont plusieurs se retrouvent chez les 
apologistes traditionnels ( 2 ). On doit supposer que l’ceuvre 
s’ouvrait par un expose du contenu du Coran, probablement 
dans ce qu’il presentait de contradictoire ou de douteux. Ainsi 
avait deja procede Nicetas de Byzance, sous l’empereur Michel, 
et la plupart des polemistes apres lui ( 3 ). Aux arguments des 


(1) Agar6nou, c’est-A-dire d’un « fils d’Agar », d’un Arabe. Le mot est classique 
dans la polemique byzantine. 

(2) On y trouve, par exemple, la trace, bien 6vidente, d’un trait6 sur l’unit6 
et la trinity (1384, C-D); un passage, assez vif, contre la communion in extremis, 
un autre sur la descente de l’Esprit Saint sur les Apdtres. (1385, A-B). 

(3) Nicetas de Byzance, P.G., CV, 807-842. Cf. aussi l’6pltre du « Hash6mite » 
dans l’introduction de «l’apologie d’al Kindi», v. Atti del Convegno sul Tema: 
L'Oriente Crisliano nella Stonia della civiltd, accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Roma 
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Musulmans dont il a fait renonce ( l ) Barthelemy repond. Mais 
sa reponse, au lieu de reprendre strictement argument par 
argument, les propositions des Musulmans, en depasse tout de 
suite le cadre et se repand en bouillonnant a l’assaut de la 
doctrine, des traditions et de la liturgie de l’adversaire. Barthe¬ 
lemy s’attache alors a repondre aux adversaires. 

L’adversaire auquel Barthelemy s’attaque avait pose les 
questions suivantes ( 2 ) : 

1. Comment le Christ, dont la nature est divine, a-t-il pu etre 
crucifie ? 

2. Comment Dieu, createur du monde, a-t-il ete se mettre dans 
la matrice d’une femme, pour naltre sous forme humaine ? 
Comment peut-on appeler Marie Mfrre de Dieu et Jesus, s’il 
est Dieu — et Dieu unique — fils de Dieu ? 

3. Les Chretiens disent que par sa nature, Dieu est en dehors 
de toute causalite, etant lui-meme la cause puissante, toute 
de verite, suprasubstantiel a toute essence et a toute nature, 
sans commencement ni fin. Ce qui n’a pas de commencement 
ne peut etre ne. Si done Dieu est en dehors de toute contin- 
gence, comme les Chretiens le reconnaissent, comment a-t-il 
pu etre engendre ? (Kaifa wulida : pos gegonen ?). Ce Dieu 
sans pere, comment est-il devenu Pere ? Comment Dieu, 
enfin, a-t-il pu devenir Fils ? 

4. Si vous dites, hommes nes d’hier, qu’il dure depuis avant 
les siecles, comment savez-vous qu'il existe depuis avant 
les siecles ? Qui vous en a montre la generation (ten genne- 
sin) ? 

5. Si Dieu, [essence une], est triple, comment parler du Pere, 
du Fils, du St-Esprit [essences particulieres] ? Car s’il est 
un, il ne peut porter qu’un nom commun et non des noms 
communs, et si on lui donne ces noms communs, comment 
revenir avec un seul nom commun ? Car, en derniere 
analyse, les trois hypostases ont une nature et une essence 
propres ? 


1964, 501-523 et Gahiz : Kitdb fi'l Badd dla 'n-Nasarci (6d. Finkel, Cairo 1926), 
pp. 10-38. 

(1) P.G., CIV, 1384-1385 B. 

(2) P.G., CIV, col. 1384. 
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6. Comment les Chretiens peuvent-ils dire que Dieu a ete uni 
a Thomme, la nature divine a la nature terrestre, car ces 
natures ne s’unissent pas plus que le bois et le feu ? 

7. Pourquoi les Chretiens adorent-ils des figures de bois ou de 
terre comme divines ? 

8. Pourquoi, melant du pain et du vin, des pretres les distri- 
buent-ils parmi les hommes pour la remission des peches, 
recevant en outre des retributions ? 

9. De meme, ils les baptisent dans Peau et regoivent un paie- 
ment. 

10. Pourquoi ont-ils cache l’Evangile revele et en ont-ils ecrit 
un autre ? 

11. Pourquoi est-ce apres PAscension du Christ que PEsprit 
Saint est descendu sur les apdtres et pas avant ? 

12. Pourquoi ne vous purifiez-vous pas d’eau comme dit Isaie ? 

13. Pourquoi, quand vous avez peche, allez-vous chez des 
hommes vous confesser et implorer votre pardon ? 

14. Pourquoi, a votre derniere heure, prenez-vous du pain et 
du vin en disant que vous etes dfes lors assures du Paradis ? 

15. Le nom de Mahomet etait ecrit dans vos livres et vous Pen 
avez 6te. 

De ces quinze questions, un petit nombre seulement : la 
premiere sur la crucifixion, la dixi&ne, sur le tahrlf ou corruption 
des Ecritures, la quinzieme, accusant les Chretiens d’avoir 
efface le nom de Mahomet de leurs livres, remontent au Coran. 
Encore ont-elles joue un r61e important dans la polemique a 
toutes les epoques ( 1 ). 

Les autres questions relevent soit de Pargumentation a base 
philosophique, telle que les Mu’tazilites la comprenaient ( 2 ), 

(1) Apologie d'al-Kindi, 6d. Anton Tien, London 1885, p. 135-137 et jusqu’4 
Euthyme Zigabene, P.G., CXXXI, 27-28 et 37-40, et encore : Ali Rabban 
at Tabari {ix e s.) K. ad Din Wa’d Dawlal (Caire 1923), p. 6. Entretien du Patriarche 
Timothte avec le Khalife al-Mehdi f ms. ar. Paris 215, 182v°-184r°, Ibn Taimiyya, 
Al-Djawab as Sahih li man baddala Din al-Masih y ’Abu 'l-Baqa al-Dja*fari, 
Takhdjll man harrafa'l IndjU, etc. 

(2) Dont deux exemples sont: Abu Yusuf Ya’qub al-KindI dans la refutation 
de Yehya b. AdI, Ms. Vat. 127, 88, v° 100, cf. Perier, Yehya b. Adi t Paris 1920. 
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soit de Pargumentation pragmatique des ecrivains non philo- 
sophes ( x ) et des theologiens zahirites. On remarque d’ailleurs 
que renumeration qu’en fait Barthelemy est assez rapide : les 
arguments philosophiques sont presentes sous un aspect abrege 
qui leur confere presque un caractere absurde. Quant aux 
questions pragmatiques, cedes qui ont trait a la liturgie chre- 
tienne, elles sont reproduites assez fidelement pour demeurer 
dans la ligne d’un formalisme devenu presque scolaire. Tel qu’il 
est, cet abrege d’un ecrit polemique musulman se rapporte a 
un traite particuiier, que Barthelemy a connu, a eu en mains, 
ou bien a un entretien polemique dont il a garde le souvenir 
irrite et qui, tel qu’il est, se situe dans la « scolastique arabe », 
entre la deuxieme moitie du neuvieme siecle et le milieu du x e s. 

Tout d’abord, apres avoir demontre — assez sommairement — 
la necessity logique de Pexistence du Christ ( 1 2 ), c’est au « Dieu 
nouveau » et c’est d’abord a la doctrine meme des Musulmans 
qu’il s’en prend ( 3 ). II passe de la, tout naturellement, a la 
prophetie de Mohammad, dont il combat l’authenticite ( 4 ). A ce 
propos il se livre a un premier expose critique de la biographie 
du Proph^te, des conditions de la revelation du Coran, de 
l’absence de preuves miraculeuses ou textuelles, notamment 
dans la question epineuse de l’ascension de Mahomet au Paradis, 
le mi'radj ( 5 ). De la il s’attaque ex abrupto , et sans transition 
apparente, aux prescriptions rituelles de 1’Islam, a ses sectes ( 6 ), 
pour en revenir enfin a la doctrine et aux questions qu’il debat. 
Pourquoi les Musulmans disent-ils que le Coran est le Verbe de 
Dieu, venu et non cree ( 7 ) ? De la refutation de cette proposition 
et du developpement qu’il peut d’autre part en tirer, l’auteur 
demontre, en se basant sur le Coran meme, la verite du mystere 
de 1’Incarnation du Christ ( 8 ). Ceci lui permet une nouvelle 


(1) Dont le meilleur exemple est le Kiiab fi * l-Radd 'ala *n-Nasar& de Djahiz, 
d6j& mentionnG. 

(2) P.G., CIV, 1385 C. 

(3) P.G., CIV, 1385 C-D. 

(4) P.G., CIV, 1388-1389. 

(5) P.G., CIV, 1392 C-D. 

(6) P.G., CIV, 1393 D-1396 A. 

(7) P.G., CIV, 1396 B-D. 

(8) P.G., CIV, 1396 C-1397 D. 
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comparaison entre Jesus et Mohammed, portant sur les miracles 
effectues par le premier et sur sa resurrection. Au passage, 
Barthelemy attaque le docetisme du Coran et le refute. Un 
detour le mene a combattre aussi l’argument traditionnel des 
Musulmans qui pretendent ramener Jesus au rang de simple 
prophete en etablissant un parallele entre lui et Adam, comme 
engendres sans pere, entre lui et Jean, comme nes sans peche, 
entre lui et les Prophetes Ezekhiel et Henoch comme auteurs 
de miracles, ayant ressuscite les morts, gueri les affliges ou ete 
ravi au ciel ( 1 ). Pas plus qu’un simple Prophete, dit Barthelemy, 
Jesus n’est seulement un Ange. Sautant de la aux sectes musul- 
manes et sans doute pour repondre aux objections sur la liturgie, 
Barthelemy attaque PIslam — par un detour — sur sa liturgie, 
sur son credo. II s’en prend au caractere d’elus dont se parent 
les Musulmans ( 2 ), a leur rituel, si simple, a leurs purifications, 
encore une fois ( 3 ), et au contenu de leurs prieres. II reprend au 
passage l’accusation d’astrol&trie ( 4 ) que tous les polemistes 
chretiens ont dirigee contre eux, avant d’en revenir a la critique 
de l’esprit de la purification religieuse ( 5 ). Revenant a la propo¬ 
sition islamique : le Coran est le Verbe de Dieu, venu et non 
cree ( 6 ), il se remet a la demonstration de la verite de l’incarnation 
de Jesus. La comparaison entre Mohammed et Jesus, qui suit 
alors, permet d’etablir un parallele entre la tombe du Sauveur, 
d’ou la lumiere jaillit a flots et celle du Prophete, toujours 
obscure ( 7 ). Ce Prophete mortel, dont le corps sous la terre se 
mele a la poussiere, ne fit qu’engendrer l’erreur, et les purifi¬ 
cations qu’il institua — et auxquelles Barthelemy s’en prend 
a nouveau ( 8 ) — n’y remedieront pas. 

La vanite et l’inutilite des purifications rituelles pour les 
musulmans, damnes d’avance, l’amenent a parler de fame 
meme de 1’Islam : la pretention de s’inscrire a la suite de la 

(1) P.G., CIV, 1397-1401 C. 

(2) P.G., CIV, 1404 B-C. 

(3) P.G., CIV, 1405. 

(4) P.G. , CIV, 1408 A. 

(5) P.G., CIV, 1408 B-D. 

(6) P.G., CIV, 1409 B. 

(7) P.G., CIV, 1409 D-1412 A. 

(8) P.G., CIV, B-D. 
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tradition etablie par 24 000 prophetes, dont Mahomet est le 
dernier. Ceci permet a Barthelemy de placer une bonne petite 
anecdote, apres quoi il en vient presque naturellement a exposer 
la biographie, la genealogie et la descendance du Prophete. 
C’est pour le comparer au Christ, dit-il, et montrer sa bassesse, 
qu’il entreprend cette comparaison. 

Cet expose comprend toute la suite de Touvrage ( x ) a Texcep- 
tion des trois derniers chapitres qui sont clos assez brusquement 
par la formule : Telos tou biou tou ’akathartou Moamet. 

La bassesse du Prophete dans sa vie est la preuve de son 
abjection. Sa naissance d’ailleurs est vile ( 1 2 ). Sa jeunesse et sa 
mort, sa succession furent entourees de vilenie ( 3 ). II fut eleve 
pauvrement, ne dut quelque connaissance de la religion qu’a 
sa rencontre avec le moine Bahira ( 4 ). De la datent les debuts 
de sa predication, son pretendu Mi‘rag, l’hegire. Un excursus 
qui montre le prophete aux prises avec une vieille, sur un schema 
d’apologetique populaire, amene une diatribe violente sur le 
Hagg ( 5 ). Reprenant Texpose, hauteur continue sa biographie 
du Prophete, insistant sur sa fin miserable quand les Hachemites, 
se vengeant sur lui de son grand-pere, et le punissant de sa 
fausse predication, le firent mourir, attache a la queue d’une 
chamelle ivre ( 6 ). 

Apres un expose sur ce que fut la succession du Prophete, 
c’est une nouvelle serie d’attaques sur les prescriptions rituelles, 
contre le Coran, sur sa corruption sous la main d’Othman avec 
un detail interessant: le depot de son prototype dans la mosquee 
de Saint-Jean-de-Damas ( 7 ). L’ouvrage s’acheve dans un torrent 
confus de maledictions. 

Le lecteur, emporte par la verve haletante et Tart veritable 
de l’invective dont notre moine fait montre, perd vite pied a 

(1) P. G. y CIV, 1417-1448. 

(2) P.G., CIV, 1424 D-1425 C. 

(3) P.G., CIV, 1417-1424 C. 

(4) P.G., CIV, 1425 D-1427 B. 

(5) P.G., CIV, 1437. 

(6) P.G., CIV, 1441 B-D. 

(7) La tradition, que notre auteur ne connalt qu’approximativement, situe k 
Bosra de Syrie, premiere ville de Syrie prise par l’arm^e de Khalid, Tarriv^e de 
cet exemplaire du Coran. La mosqu6e d’al-Mabrak en oftre encore le t6moignage. 
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mesure qu’il avance dans le livre. Le plan s’estompe ou disparalt 
a ses yeux. Parti de l’idee qu’il allait assister a une refutation 
des arguments polemiques mis en ligne par le musulman, il ne 
s’y retrouve pas. La violence du ton, F&prete et la truculence de 
{’argumentation, le suffoquent un peu. 

Les auteurs allemands, de Krumbacher a Eichner, ont souli- 
gne a loisir la grossierete de Barthelemy dans la description 
satirique qu’il fait des ablutions ( 1 ). On regrette que le venerable 
Snouck Hurgronge, quand il parla de l’erreur populaire en 
Occident, sur la purification par la poussiere ( 2 ), n’ait pas fait 
remonter l’origine de cette erreur, ou sa premiere expression, 
a notre Barthelemy. 

Mais en dehors de cette grossierete, il y a le caractere confus 
dans l’ordonnance et la disposition du texte. 

C’est que Barthelemy n’est pas, comme tant d’autres pole- 
mistes, le savant et sage theologien, logicien et methodique, qui, 
comme Yehya. b. ‘Adi ( 3 ) ou comme Nicetas, reprend un a un 
les arguments de l’adversaire, quitte a desorganiser parfois le 
tout dans lequel ils s’integrent, pour les refuter ensuite, un a un, 
a loisir. 

On retrouve bien, en cherchant, la reponse a l’argument sur 
la nature du Christ, sur l’accusation d’idolatrie portee contre les 
chretiens. Mais Barthelemy est incapable de s’en tenir a la ligne 
d’un argument. Aussitdt qu’il a commence a en developper un, 
sa passion bouillonne, la colere le prend, et comme, imagination 
assez fruste et assez populaire, il pense volontiers par oppositions 
violentes, il lui arrive presque toujours de repondre au Musulman 
en Fattaquant sur une faiblesse. Par exemple en 1385 b il insiste 
sur le polytheisme que Fon reproche aux chretiens. Mais il 
s’indigne trop vite et au lieu de refuter terme a terme les allega¬ 
tions de son adversaire, c’est leur paganisme ancien continue 
dans l’lslam, leur culte d’un dieu «’alogos kai ’apnous » qu’il 
reproche aux musulmans, en leur promettant pour leurs peches 
d’etre precipites dans la gehenne du feu. 

(1) V. r6f6rences, p. 1, notes 1 et 2. 

(2) G. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, t. II, p. 64 sqq. (Bonn 
1924). 

(3) Sur la m6thode de cet auteur. V. Augustin P6rier : Yehya b. 'Adi, un 
philosophe arabe du X e s. (Paris 1920) p. 81 sqq. 
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A la quatrieme question, il riposte : « evidemment le vrai dieu 
n’a jamais ete vu par aucun etre, ange ou homme ». Mais ce 
sont les Musulmans qui ont tort, quand ils pretendent que Dieu 
s’est montre a Mahomet. Et, aussitdt de devier, et d’esquisser 
une biographie sommaire du Prophete, dont il s’ingenie a 
souligner la vie mediocre, souillee de peches, et terre a terre. 
De la, a passer a l’impuissance de Mahomet a prevoir les 
malheurs historiques ou imaginaires qui 1’accablaient, il n’y a 
qu’un pas, et il est vite franchi. Et c’est alors les dissertations 
sur le sens que l’on peut attribuer au nom de Prophtte, sur la 
pretention des Musulmans suivant laquelle le nom de Mahomet 
aurait ete ecrit sur le trdne de Dieu, sur la vraie composition 
du Coran, sur le Mi‘rag, etc. 

C’est ainsi qu’il continue a repondre a l’adversaire quand il 
se livre a d’interminables diatribes contre les purifications 
rituelles en usage dans 1’Islam. Il y a ete amene par les questions 
du Musulman touchant la liturgie chretienne. Ces questions 
l’ont exaspere au point qu’il n’a plus songe a y repondre, mais 
que, passant tout de suite a l’attaque, il s’en est pris immediate- 
ment a l’insuffisance du rituel islamique, pour passer naturelle- 
ment, apres quelques lignes, a la question, lieu commun de la 
polemique monacale, des ablutions rituelles. Et cette remarque 
une fois faite nous permet de mieux comprendre l’edifice 
complique de l’oeuvre. 

On pourrait retrouver ainsi la trace des quinze questions du 
musulman dans tout l’ouvrage, au milieu des redites, des 
anecdotes originales, des themes communs de la polemique, 
repris ici une fois de plus. 

Et l’on pourrait, en resume, arriver a cette conclusion, que 
sous la forme qu’il avait du revetir anciennement, le livre 
constituait essentiellement un expose du Coran, perdu ici, mais 
mentionne dans la premiere phrase du livre, suivi de questions 
polemiques des musulmans, empruntees a un traite oppose aux 
Chretiens, opposees aux refutations tumultueuses du moine 
d’Edesse. Mais, a le considerer sous sa forme actuelle, on constate 
qu’il n’en est plus ainsi. 

En effet, a la p. 1417 du t. CIY de la P. G., on voit soudain 
le livre se grossir d’une enorme ajoute, constitute par une 
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genealogie, une biographie detaillee du Prophete, qui fait corps, 
et qui est assez faiblement rattachee au reste de l’ouvrage. 
L’auteur vient de terminer un developpement brillant sur la 
question des 24.000 prophetes, dont les Musulmans seraient bien 
en peril de dire les noms, et il acheve sur cette forte apostrophe : 

Sy kai anatrepeis. Kai pos ouk erythriais asyneti ? 

Et te voila (maintenant) a la renverse, et comment ne rougis- 
tu pas, tete folle ? 

Notons qu’a ce moment, Barthelemy a deja parle abondam- 
ment de Mahomet, de son enface chez Aboutaleb, de Khadidja, 
de la libido insatiable du Prophete, de Bahira et de la fabrication 
du Coran, du pretendu voyage nocturne et de l’ascension au 
ciel du faux Prophete. En somme, aucun detail biographique 
important pour la polemique n’a ete omis pour notre edification. 
Et pourtant l’auteur de l’ouvrage s’exclame tout a coup (1417) : 
« D’ailleurs, Mahomet, quand a-t-il ete engendre, qui est son 
pere, son grand-pere ? Tu ne le sais pas, toi, musulman. Mais 
moi je sais, et j’en suis bien instruit, si toi, tu ignores et ma 
culture et la tienne. Et si tu ne connais pas ma culture, apprends 
de moi le reste, et laisse-toi instruire non seulement sur son 
grand-pere mais jusqu’a la dixieme generation, en ce qui le 
concerne. D’ailleurs, nous, Chretiens, nous sommes faits pour 
instruire les Musulmans, parce que nous sommes leurs pre- 
decesseurs, comme le pere peut instruire son fils, mais le fils ne 
peut en remontrer a son pere. D’ailleurs, les Musulmans ne 
savent rien d’assure au sujet de Mahomet, puisque aucune fete 
ne commemore sa naissance ni son ascension. Et quelle liturgie 
celebre sa mort ? » 

Et puis commence cette longue biographie qui occupe de la 
colonne 1420 a la colonne 1444, soit un tiers de l’ouvrage ( x ). 


(1) Et ceci ne va d’ailleurs pas sans repetitions. En 1420 A on a simplement : 
ho pater tou Moukhamet egorase ten gynalka autou ten *Iemen&n auten metera 
tou Moukhamet apd tou phorou (foro) ton ’Arrabon, tou Leontos ten kordn, kai 
hos aute egenmdse tdn Moukhamet metd dekd Khronous tethndken. Le texte a 
la suite, 1420 b. sq. continue la biographie du Prophete, parle de ses femmes : 
’Aisha 1420 c, Marie la Copte ibid. C., la mort des fils de Mahomet 1421 a, la mort 
de Hasan et de Hussein 1421 b, sous les coups de Muawia «l’ennemi de Mahomet», 
puis la suite des Khalifes. Puis, des 1421 c, abandonnant brusquement le fil de cet 
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Apres quoi, celui-ci repart dans la ligne apologetique ou il 
avait commence. Si libre que soit le procede de Barthelemy, 
il est des l’abord extraordinaire qu’il ait cru devoir reprendre, 
en ordre, tout ce qu’il avait dit au sujet du Prophete, et meme 
en faisant de larges concessions a son gout de la digression, 
d’admettre comme naturelle l’insertion de cette enorme genealo- 
gie, de ces details sur l’education et les mariages de Mahomet, 
sur son epilepsie et sur le souvenir qu’en conservent les pratiques 
religieuses musulmanes sous la forme frappante du dikr ou 
commemoration ( x ). Ce dhikr , dont les assemblies mystiques 
conservent la forme, Barthelemy nous en donne au passage une 
longue et interessante description, sur laquelle nous aurons a 
revenir. Si Ton considere surtout que cette biographie tourne 
court pour faire place, a nouveau, a 1’argumentation polemique, 
on sera enclin a y voir une ajoute, un morceau important venu 
d’ailleurs, et insere la, parce qu’il etait curieux, par le compila- 
teur auquel nous devons la recension de l’oeuvre qu’a publiee 
Le Moyne. Car, a n’en pas douter, le « Barthelemy d’Edesse » 
n’est qu’une compilation polemique en langue vulgaire, mise 
sous un nom d’auteur imaginaire. Et, ce qui acheve de confirmer 
ce point de vue, c’est que, d’une part, la langue de cette longue 
biographie est sensiblement plus recente que celle du reste de 
l’ouvrage, puisque Ton y trouve, 1425, des phrases de ce genre : 
Eg6 na anathrepso ton anepsibn tou Moamed, kai sy douleue 
erne eis to splti mou, tournure et vocabulaire que Von ne trouve 
que la, et d’autre part, que nous possedons le texte de la bio¬ 
graphie, sous une forme independante et dans une langue plus 
recente encore, dans la premiere partie (p. 332-341) du texte 
publie par M. Delattre sous le titre de Pamphlet contre Mahomet, 
dans ses Anecdota Atheniensia, p. 332-357. 


expose historique et reprenant avec *Abd al-Mu^talib, recommence la longue 
biographie du prophete, rattach^e, assez maladroitement k ce qui pr6c6de (la suite 
des Khalifes) par la phrase : P&lin 16gd soi hoti 6&n 6x6gor6somai (sic) ton 12 p&ppdn 
atitou tk konomata kai t6n aiskhyn&n aiiton, ho Euphrates hypfcr m&anos ouk 
&rk6sei moi. 

(1) Origine dans Nicetas le Philosophe dans Mai § 37 in fine : Nova bibliotheca 
Patrum, t. IV, xax<fc Modpix. 
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Ge premier jalon pose dans la voie de la connaissance de 
l’ouvrage, il convient maintenant d’essayer de nous rendre 
compte de ses caracteres profonds : sa langue, son information, 
ses sources, sa place dans la tradition polemique. 

Le Moyne, qui edita l’ouvrage en 1685, nous dit qu’il le trouva 
dans les manuscrits legues par Scaliger a la bibliotheque de 
Leiden. Le texte avait ete lu par Scaliger, Vulcanius, Meursius, 
et fortement retravaille. II semble qu’il en eut besoin car bien 
souvent la lecture bronche devant une faute evidente de lecture 
ou de transcription, inconsiderement inseree dans ce manuscrit, 
helas ! unique : il serait, pensons-nous, utile de recollationner 
celui-ci, de refaire Tedition, peut-etre. Le fait que les ages des 
deux principales parties demeurent marques par leur langue 
est d’ailleurs rassurant. Cependant, on remarque deja partout 
un certain nombre de mots empruntes a la langue vulgaire, dont 
l’usage s’accorde a merveille avec la familiarite extreme du 
langage. C’est ainsi que dans la premiere partie du traite, Ton 
trouve le mot d’origine latine campos (campus) (1408 b) le 
mot Khronos dans le sens de etas, ibid . le mot sklaba = doule 
et les termes communs au grec byzantin et a l’arabe : mandilion 
et fousata. Tout ceci nous montre clairement dans Barthelemy 
une date recente par rapport a la grande polemique du ix e s. 
Les passages en cette langue recente sont en general ceux qui 
ont trait a la personne du Prophete ou aux moeurs des Arabes 
c'est-a-dire dans la partie la plus originale de Toeuvre, celle qui 
represente l’apport nouveau que Barthelemy fit au vieux fond 
de la polemique. Car il importe d’indiquer ici les caracteres qui 
donnent a ce traite sa physionomie propre, et de traiter de la 
methode et du genre d’arguments de Barthelemy d’fidesse. 

Notre auteur a, evidemment, fait ses classes. On reconnait 
le souvenir de la tradition damascenienne, celle des traites 
polemiques traitant successivement de la necessite logique de 
Texistence de Jesus, verbe de Dieu, des raisons, garanties par les 
prophetes, de son incarnation, de l’unite consacree par la 
divinite au sein de la Trinite. Et, sagement, ces arguments, il 
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les repense et les repete. Mais la n’est pas son genie propre. 
C’est dans l’invective, dans la critique violente de l’adversaire, 
qu’il se trouve chez lui. Pour lui, 1’figlise est effectivement 
dans les rites, dans les usages, dans la liturgie. Pour lui, d’autre 
part, la verite est dans la tradition remontant aux anciens 
Prophetes. Et c’est sur l’absence de liturgie, sur la simplicity 
exterieure du culte islamique, sur le manque de garanties 
textuelles ou miraculeuses a l’appui de la mission de Mahomet, 
qu’il fait porter le poids de sa refutation. Et il le fait avec 
humour autant qu’avec violence. 

L’argument fort ancien ( x ) de toute la polemique : vous ne 
pouvez vous marier, ni acheter, ni vendre, sans temoins legi¬ 
times, et vous recevez un Prophete et sa pretention a etre 
monte au paradis, sur la seule foi de son temoignage et de celui 
de sa fille ( 1 2 ), il le reprend, l’amplifie jusqu’a en faire le pivot 
de son traite. 

La gravite des Musulmans, leurs scrupules dans les purifi¬ 
cations exterieures, leurs ablutions, deviennent pour lui l’objet 
d’une amere risee, qu’il appuie de tout le poids d’une verve 
populaire et orduriere. Mais c’est surtout sur la famille du 
Prophete, sur l’humilite de ses origines ( 3 ), sur sa mere, sur ses 
ancetres, qu’il exerce cette verve impitoyable. Et, malgre le 
caractere evident d’ajoutes posterieures que revet le grand 
chapitre sur la genealogie de Mahomet et sa biographie satirique, 
le lecteur se trouve place si bien dans l’atmosphere, qu’il passe 
naturellement de la partie ancienne a la partie recente du traite. 
Et par la, le «Barthelemy» est moins proche des auteurs 
byzantins : Jean Damascene, Abu Qurra le logicien, Nicetas, 
traducteur et scholastique, que de ces auteurs du limes, si 
proches du monde arabise, que les plus grands auteurs arabes 
les ont parfois connus : Abd al-MasIh, al-Kindi, Ibn Zur’a, 
Elie de Nisibe et le mysterieux « Arethas » ( 4 ). C’est a celui-ci 

(1) On le trouve deja au ix e siecle chez Nicetas «le Philosophe » A. Mai. N.B.P., 
§ 37. 

(2) Les tres nombreuses references sur ce my the s.v. Ascension dans Wensinck, 
Handbook, p. 252. 

(3) P.G., CIV, 1420 A. 

(4) Cf. Byzantion XXIV (1950), paru en 1957, La Lettre polemique « d’Arethas » 
k l’emir de Damas, p. 343-370. 
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surtout, dont il partage la verve grossiere et le sens de l’invective 
precise, que notre auteur se rattache surtout, parmi les auteurs 
grecs. Chez tous deux en effet, la preoccupation theologique le 
cede aux sentiments de haine violente pour les formes exte- 
rieures de la foi de l’adversaire, se transforme en mepris et 
s’exteriorise en invectives. II y a la une communaute d’atmos- 
phere que la lecture revele, avec la comparaison de la langue, 
aussi recente dans Tun que dans l’autre auteur, ainsi que le gout 
de la caricature systematique des usages religieux musulmans. 
C’est assez pour parler d’une epoque. L’analyse detaillee des 
oeuvres permet d’aller plus loin et de retrouver alors ces carac- 
teres qui sont le fait d’une ecole, d’un enseignement ou d’une 
tradition commune. 

C’est ainsi que Ton trouve chez Barthelemy et chez Arethas 
l’argument : Les Musulmans pretendent mettre Adam sur le 
meme pied que Jesus, parce qu’il fut cree sans l’intervention 
d’un male. Mais qui ne voit qu’il faudrait en faire de meme du 
premier &ne, du premier chien... 

De meme les deux auteurs se servent presque des memes 
termes pour parler de la resurrection de Jesus, de son ascension, 
en l’opposjant a la mort eternelle qui pese sur Mahomet. De 
meme, tous deux opposent la tombe du Christ a celle de Mahomet. 
Arethas, avec un luxe de details sur le miracle annuel du feu se 
rallumant dans l’eglise du Sauveur, Barthelemy en insistant 
avec force sur le fait que la tombe de Mahomet, obscure, est 
encore, par surcrolt, cachee aux yeux des fideles par l’effet d’un 
calcul pervers. 

II va de soi que les arguments relatifs a la naissance de Jesus, 
a l’incarnation, a ses miracles, a sa crucifixion, sont les memes. 
Mais sur ce point, on ne saurait tirer conclusion d’un rapproche¬ 
ment, puisqu’il y a la un trait commun a toute la tradition 
polemique byzantine. 

Barthelemy lance, un moment donne, a son adversaire, la 
petite phrase : tout ce que je Ven dis , sur la biographie du Prophele , 
je ne le lire pas de mon fonds , mais ce sont les Chaldeens ( x ) qui 

(1) Nestoriens sans doute, mais peut-§tre habitants de l’lraq, ce qui permettrait 
de chercher aupr^s de la Risalat d’al-Kindi dont dependent tant de passages de 
notre traits. 
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portent temoignage a ce propos , ceux qui se trouvent la-bas. El 
nous avons appris d’eux (1389 b), etc. 

Et ceci est pour nous une indication : les caracteres nouveaux, 
originaux, de Barthelemy, ce n’est pas dans l’antique tradition 
polemique byzantine qu’il faut aller les retrouver. A cette 
tradition, Barthelemy n’a pris que la ligne generale de son 
discours : demonstration de la necessity de l’incarnation, du 
caractere immanent de la Trinite, biographie du Prophete, exa- 
men du Coran. 

Mais ce qu’il a introduit de nouveau dans ce cadre, ce sang 
jeune qu’il infuse a la vieille polemique qui s’ennuie de sa 
perfection trop vite atteinte, c’est en dehors de l’officielle 
tradition byzantine que nous le retrouverons, et au sein de la 
polemique vivante que menaient contre 1’Islam les moines du 
limes, a Edesse, a Mayafarqat, a Harran, a Melitene ou a 
Divriq ( 1 ). 

Et pour n’etablir qu’une serie de paralleles, et pour prendre 
comme point de repere un ouvrage facile a dater, nous ouvrirons 
la fameuse Risala d’Abd al-MasIh b. Ishaq al-Kindl, ouvrage 
anonyme, malgre cette attribution trop precise, et que nous 
avons date en derniere analyse, de la fin du ix e s. ( 2 ). 

Cette oeuvre est la plus complete, la plus soignee de la 
polemique islamo-chretienne de l’epoque creatrice. Ecrite en 
terre d’Islam, exposee a etre lue par des Musulmans et destinee 
a des chretiens chancelants, elle a, dans ses allegations relatives 
a la religion de Mahomet, une gravite et une information qui ne 
laissent rien au hasard. Pour le monde monacal du limes , 
soucieux de renouveler l’arsenal de son argumentation, c’etait 
une veritable somme polemique. Kindi est presente comme 
moine, sous son masque de client d’un musulman notable, et 
sans doute l’auteur de la Risala l’etait-il. Comme tel, forme aux 
saines traditions, il a eu recours aux lieux communs de la 
polemique et a ce plan general qui remonte peut-etre a 1’ecole 


(1) Nous avons identifie a Divriq a Tefriqa, le lieu de «l’entretien avec le vizir » 
rapports par Abu *l-Faradj ibn al-Tayyib msc. Paris, arabe 177, f° 1 a 27 inclus. 

(2) Gf. Particle : Vapologie d'al-Kindl el sa place dans la polimique islamo - 
Chrttienne d. Alii del Convegno internazionale sul Tema VOrienie cristiano nella 
storia della civilta. Lincei, Rome 1964. 
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de Jean Damascene. Aussi le voyons-nous, comme le fait Barthe¬ 
lemy, au debut de son ecrit, simuler qu’un musulman lui pose 
des questions. Mais les questions de Fadversaire suppose 
d’al-Kindi sont de fausses questions et ne doivent servir qu’a 
preparer la reponse du chretien. Au contraire c’est, nous Favons 
vu, a un veritable traite que pretend repondre Barthelemy 
d’Edesse. 

Mais quel que soit leur point de depart, les deux polemistes 
ont ajoute aux antiques arguments bien des choses qui leur 
viennent d’une source commune, a moins que Kindi, dans une 
de ses premieres redactions, n’ait ete le modele qu’a suivi tout 
simplement Barthelemy. On y trouve le meme developpement 
ou le chretien met a quia son adversaire qui lui a reproche le 
polytheisme qu’implique le dogme de la Trinite : « Vous pre- 
tendez, dit-il, que votre Dieu est une unite compacte (faradun 
samadun), mais pourtant vous dites que le Coran est le verbe 
de Dieu, venu et non cree, et d’autre part, vous admettez que 
Jesus est le verbe de Dieu, et vous parlez de Fesprit de Dieu. 
Quelle existence aurait d’ailleurs un Dieu sans verbe et sans 
esprit ? » Cette demonstration est menee avec rigueur dans 
al-Kindl. Elle est menee dans le meme ordre et dans le meme 
esprit, mais beaucoup moins rigoureuse dans Barthelemy. Ceci 
tient d’une part aux traditions auxquelles celui-ci obeissait — 
et qui Fempechent de se livrer a des developpements a propos 
du mot samad — qu’il transcrit pour la premiere fois correcte- 
ment — sans s'exclamer que le Dieu du Musulman est spherique 
et a une forme — et qui le menent a demontrer que les musulmans 
sont athees s’ils ont un Dieu alogos kai apnous. L’auteur de 
la Risala d'al-Kindl etait evidemment beaucoup plus pres de 
FIslam que Barthelemy. Dans Fhistoire du Prophete, d’autre 
part, on peut etablir un parallele etroit entre les affirmations 
de Fun et de Fautre sur Fabsence de justification textuelle de 
la mission de Mahomet, sur la pretention de mettre celui-ci, 
comme Prophete, sur le meme plan que Jesus. Et le rapproche- 


(1) Ceci remonte k Nicetas qui introduit volontairement l’6quivoque dans 
l’interpr6tation de ce mot A. Mai P.N.B. IV, p. 394 sq. et le curieux passage 
p. 389, 1. 4 sq. 
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ment entre Jesus, Adam et les Prophetes, au point de vue de 
la naissance sans pere, des miracles, de l’ascension au ciel, est 
encore une fois un point commun, non seulement pour la qualite 
de l’argument mais pour la fagon de le traiter. Notons que la 
seule tentative de miracle du Prophete a laquelle il soit fait, 
de part et d’autre, allusion, est la division de la lune, presentee 
de part et d’autre avec humour. II y a plus. Des phrases entieres 
passent de Fun a Fautre. Quand Barthelemy parle du mi'radj 
du Prophete et qu’il souligne Fanthropomorphisme qui jaillit 
de toutes parts du recit qu’en font les Arabes, de Fimpiete qu’il 
y a de pretendre que le nom de Mahomet est inscrit sur le trone 
de Dieu, ou que Dieu n’a cree le monde que pour Famourde son 
Prophete, c’est dans « Kindi» meme qu’il aurait pu puiser. 
L’ordre des developpements offre meme un si curieux paralle- 
lisme que le passage sur l’inscription du nom de Mahomet sur 
le trone de Dieu revient deux fois, dans Fun comme dans 
Fautre ( 1 ). 

Enfin il y a ce fait crucial, c’est que lorsque Kindi presente 
l’histoire de la tradition prophetique et qu’il rappelle la justifi¬ 
cation que Moise apporta de sa mission suivant les versets de 
l’Exode, il dit, traduisant a peu pres : «tu diras aux enfants 
d’Israel que je suis l’image de Dieu aupres d’eux, et c’est en ces 
termes que tu t’adresseras a Pharaon en entrant aupres de lui : 
Vetre qui est m’a envoye aupres de vous ... Aye ashir ayye... » Or, 
Barthelemy, lorsqu’il parle de la tradition prophetique paratt 
si bien hante par le souvenir de ce passage, qu’il ne peut s’empe- 
cher d’y recourir, en transcrivant de meme Fhebreu, avec cette 
affectation d’erudition qu’il manifeste volontiers : 1440 Elpen 
gar Hebraidi phonei pros ton Pharao ’Aia 'Aser 'Aia ’Aspaouth. 
Apesteile me pros se toutestin : kurios kai to hagion pneuma... 

Mais ce serait faire tort a notre auteur que de ne voir dans son 
information et dans sa methode que les elements qu’il doit a la 
tradition scholastique des Byzantins d’une part, a la polemique 
des limes de Fautre. Il y a, et c’est la qu’il est surtout attachant, 
des elements qui lui sont propres et qui n’appartiennent qu’a lui. 


(1) Apologie d'al-Kindi, 6d. Anton Tien, p. 95 et 96-97, Barth616my, p. 1392. 
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Le livre de Barthelemy a ete ecrit pour des Byzantins, en 
terre grecque, ou en bordure de l’Empire, a une epoque ou il 
fallait reconquerir ou raffermir dans la foi des gens parlant encore 
grec, mais ayant perdu le contact avec la culture scolaire, de 
langue plus ou moins classique. Cela ressort clairement, d’abord 
du fait de la langue usitee, ensuite parce que, dans un but 
satirique, ou pour mieux frapper l’adversaire, notre auteur 
n’hesite pas a defigurer sciemment une tradition ou une citation 
sans paraitre craindre d’etre contredit. Et certes, ce sont choses 
que Ton ne fait pas quand on vit en terre d’Islam, parmi des 
gens qui n’ont qu’a ouvrir un Coran pour retorquer un mensonge 
de ce genre. II a travaille sur des textes, sur des traditions 
orales, sur des souvenirs personnels. 

II est d’un temoin oculaire, d’un voyageur, ce passage ou il 
parle des « petits gargons qui vont a l’ecole avec leur Coran et 
leur table a ecrire « a la main... Ils l’emportent a la promenade, 
ils le melent a leurs jeux, ou bien ils se le jettent les uns les autres 
a la tete ». Notre moine, bien entendu, ne manque pas non plus 
de dire qu’ils le posent a cote d’eux dans d’autres circonstances 
plus terre a terre. Mais nous savons qu’un peu de scatologie fait 
partie de son caractere et qu’il en mele aussi bien aux traditions 
qu’il donne sur les ablutions rituelles, qu’a celles qui ont trait a 
Vadan (appel a la priere) et meme au tawaf, ou son incorrigible 
penchant lui fait representer le musulman courant autour de 
la pierre noire « un doigt dans le fondement et l’autre dans 
Foreille ». Cela lui permet par surcroft de confondre le muezzin 
et Fimarn, au grand dam du respect du a la priere (1445 c) 
pour un « pretre (sic) musulman ». 

Mais il est bien informe et il semble qu’il connaisse assez 
d’arabe. Quand on voit l’anonyme I, ou les details sont genera- 
lement choisis et surs, Euthyme Zigabene, compilateur applique, 
la biographie de Mahomet faite pour Constantin Porphyro- 
genete, et les transcriptions miserables qu’ils donnent des mots 
arabes, l’on ressent une impression d’assurance a lire Barthelemy, 
vraiment digne successeur sur ce point du grand Nicetas, le 
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premier traducteur du Coran. Non seulement, il cite beaucoup 
de manuscrits, mais il les reproduit dans une transcription 
correcte et coherente, correspondant a la prononciation du grec 
qui etait la sienne. Et si Ton recule un instant devant la graphie 
Mpaitalmoukatem, dans un passage oil il est question de la terre 
promise, on se rend vite compte que c’etait la en somme la seule 
graphie possible pour Bayt al-Muqaddam, a l’epoque ou Ton 
ecrit Amptoulmoutalep et Amptoul&s. 

On remarquera ici que l’ouvrage, par une gr&ce signalee, 
presente cette qualite dans la transcription aussi bien a son 
etage ancien que dans la grande biographie interpolee apres 
1420 A. Et les deux transcriptions portent chacune la trace 
d’une epoque, celle de l’etage ancien ayant des valeurs phone- 
tiques tres voisines des transcriptions de Nicetas. On peut 
supposer que les auteurs ou l’auteur tardif de ce factum connais- 
sai(en)t l’arabe. 

D’ou tirait-il, maintenant son information ? De ses souvenirs, 
de ses lectures peut-etre, mais surtout, semble-t-il, de se sentre- 
tiens et de traditions orales. Il a vu des musulmans prier, il en a 
entendu un decrire le wudu\ et ce qu’il en rapporte synthetise 
assez bien la tradition commune sur 1’ablution, a condition que 
I’on veuille bien eliminer une fois pour toutes, comme volon- 
taires ajoutes, dans un sale esprit, tous les details abjects. 

Mais il n’a jamais vu prier dans une mosquee. Car, decrivant 
rappel a la priere, il nous dit que celui qui le fait « monte en un 
lieu eleve, puis descend se mettre a la tete des fideles ». Ceci ne 
pourrait se faire que dans une tres petite communaute, une 
troupe de soldats en campagne, par exemple, avec qui Tauteur 
aurait echange une conversation. 

C’est a une tradition orale aussi, vraisemblablement, qu’il 
emprunte 1416 b sq. l’episode du zuhdl (ascete) qui mendiait 
un jour aupres d’un riche Alepin qui lui promit une piece de 
monnaie par nom de prophete qu’il citerait. Il ne put arriver 
bien loin. Qu’auraient dit des chretiens qui auraient ete temoins 
de cette scene ? ajoute Barthelemy, cette scene que Morateinos 
traita satiriquement. Il y a la, evidemment, un recit contre 
l’ignorance de certains ascetes ou pretendus ascetes musulmans, 
plut&t moines mendiants qu’ascetes ou philosophes. Quant au 
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« Morateinos » qui en fit une epigramme, nous y reviendrons 
tantot. 

Le deuxieme auteur, Barthelemy II, qui est peut-etre le 
compilateur de tout l’ouvrage — ce qui expliquerait quatre 
interpolations que Ton trouve dans la partie la plus ancienne, 
et proprement polemique du traite — le deuxieme auteur ne le 
cede pas a son predecesseur pour la valeur de son information. 

G’est ainsi que, parlant de l’epilepsie de Mahomet, qui, 
suivant une tradition constante chez les chretiens d’Orient, eut 
son influence sur le rituel islamique, il nous montre un dhikr 
(fete de commemoration) s’improvisant parmi les sufis pauvres, 
qu’il appelle Phdrakides, terme curieux, a etymologie pejorative, 
par lequel il designe les fuqarff, les pauvres de Dieu. Ge dikr est 
decrit avec un grand luxe de details qui nous permet d’y voir 
un temoignage vivant sur ce qui, quelques lustres plus tard, 
allait devenir les ceremonies des derviches. 

Barthelemy I a traduit correctement la fatiha , a moins qu’il 
n’en ait emprunte le sens a Nicetas, qui en donne une traduction 
tres fidele. 


Ainsi, nous pouvons tenir cet auteur, a quelque endroit de 
l’histoire de l’ouvrage qu’il se situe, pour generalement bien 
informe, moine, instruit dans la tradition polemique comme 
dans celle de 1’Islam. La question se pose de savoir a quelle date 
il se situe. 

La redaction definitive de l’ouvrage est tardive. La langue, 
l’usage du chanvre par les faqlrs , ne peuvent, en mettant les 
choses au mieux, permettre de situer la 2 e biographie avant le 
xn e s. Je ne crois pas qu’il faille le situer apres, pour la raison 
que le mot Mousoulm&noi que notre auteur emploie temoigne 
du souci de marquer la multiplicity des nations constituant le 
corps de 1’Islam. 

Mais il y a, dans cet ouvrage, differentes epoques. Il y a les 
passages empruntes a la polemique pure, a la polemique clas- 
sique, ou le style des transcriptions, contemporaines de Nicetas 
l’expression ho neos theos sou, l’argumentation mu’tazilite de 
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l’adversaire, l’attitude philosophique pretentieuse, qui rappelle 
Abu Qurra, constituent une premiere chalne de reperes. Mais 
a ceux-ci vient s’aj outer le fait que le texte mentionne les quatre 
rites orthodoxes, constitues au milieu du ix e s., et surtout la 
mention du fait que le Coran d’Othman est conserve a Damas 
(1444), fait anterieur a 850, oil il est transports a Melitene 
(Kindi), qui nous permettent de situer a cette date la premiere 
partie de l’ouvrage, moins les interpolations. 

Celles-ci, vu la graphie de Mpatalmoukatem, de l’une d’elles, 
et l’histoire du zuhdl (transc. Zekkhetes), nous paraissent 
tardives et contemporaines de la biographie due au second 
auteur. Comme la mention des faqlrs nous porte a dater le texte 
d’assez bas, il serait interessant de preciser cette approximation. 

Nous avons vu que Barthelemy parle, a propos du zuhdl 
ridicule, d’un certain Morateinos, auteur arabe, d’apres le 
contexte, qui en fit une epigramme. Geci se passe dans l’entou- 
rage d’un emir d’Alep, ou cet auteur arabe devait avoir l’occasion 
d’exercer un esprit caustique, peu respectueux des saints 
hommes, et le jour de la grande aumhne publique, que les 
Hamdanides ou les Ayyoubides avaient coutume de tenir. 

On peut se demander si le Morateinos en question ne serait 
pas le grand poSte Abu’l 'Ala ’l-Ma'arri at-Tanukhl. On voit 
tres bien le nom de celui-ci syncope en Mara-tanl. Et cela nous 
donnerait un ensemble tres acceptable. On songera en effet 
qu’Abu’l 'Ala n’etait pas embarrasse par le respect des plus 
saintes traditions, puisqu’il fut l’auteur d’un pastiche du style 
du Coran, le Kitab al-Fusul wal-Ghayat et de la peu confor- 
miste Risalatu’l Ghufran. De plus il frequenta, avec bienveillance, 
les milieux chretiens, et l’on alia jusqu’a faire de lui, pour la 
philosophic, l’eleve d’un moine de Laodicee. Enfin, il dedia au 
prince 'Abd al-Qasim al-Husayn al-Maghribl sa Risalatu'l- 
Masihya. Et ce prince est, d’autre part, le ministre auquel fSlie 
de Nisibe dedie, en lui faisant y jouer sa partie, la serie de seances 
apologetiques qu’il reprit de 'Abdallah b. at-Tayyib. Ma'arra 
est, on le sait, non loin d’Alep oh Ton rencontra souvent le poete. 
C’est la region oh regnaient, au debut du xi e s., les Ha§i§is et 
d’autres sectaires curieux. Ceci situerait d’un coup notre auteur, 
et les fameux Chaldeens qui lui servirent de source pourraient 
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etre quelqu’un ou quelques-uns de cette longue chatne des 
auteurs que Ton retrouve sur le Lines et en « Chaldee » du ix e 
au xn e s. : 'Abd al-Masih al-Kindl, Yahya b. 'Adi, 'Isa b. Zur'a, 
filie de Nisibe, 'Abdallah b. at-Tayyib. 


Conclusion 

En conclusion, nous proposerions d’admettre que la « refuta¬ 
tion d’un Agarene», mise au compte d’un «humble moine 
d’fidesse» est ce qui nous reste de la compilation, refaite 
probablement une derniere fois au xm e s. en langue vulgaire, 
de deux, au moins, et plus probablement de trois ecrits byzantins 
d’epoques differentes, le premier, reprenant les arguments 
d’un ecrit polemique arabe, et dont il ne nous reste que des 
traces, le deuxieme renfermant un expose polemique centre 
sur la foi et le dogme musulmans, passant brusquement a un 
chapitre tres etendu, la troisieme partie de l’ouvrage, d’une 
vivacite polemique extreme, sur la vie, la genealogie et la 
descendance du Prophete. Cette partie, que Ton peut faire 
remonter au x e ou au xi e s., est par son style et son contenu, 
la plus originale et la plus percutante de l’ceuvre. 

Cette oeuvre dut, vraisemblablement, etre destinee a la 
defense de la foi dans les territoires des confins islamo-byzantins, 
comme le fut l’epitre du pseudo-Arethas dont la langue, egale- 
ment populaire, ne pouvait etre destinee qu’a toucher le grand 
nombre. La compilation que nous avons sous les yeux, amputee 
de sa premiere partie, fut assez negligemment reprise, sans 
doute au xm e s., epoque ou, tant en grec qu’en arabe, la pole¬ 
mique jeta ses derniers feux avec Nicetas Choniate, apres 
Euthyme Zigabene, chez les Byzantins, avec Ibn Taiymiyya, 
Abu’l-Baqa Salih b. Husayn al-Dja'farl chez les Musulmans, et 
Yeshuyyab b. Malkun, eveque de Nisibe, en terre d’Islam. Enfin, 
on trouvera la trace de son argumentation — et de celle de 
Nicetas de Byzance (ix e s.) — dans les Quatre discours contre 
Muhammad rassembles pour Constantin Cantacuzene, au si&cle 
suivant. 

Armand Abel 
(Bruxelles) 



LA NOTION DE ‘ILM 
CHEZ LES PREMIERS MU'TAZILITES 

(suite) 


Dans la premiere partie de cette etude ( 1 ), nous avons essaye 
de rassembler les donnees rares, eparses et fort allusives concer- 
nant les fondateurs de Yi’tizal : Wasil b. *Ata et 'Amr b. 'Ubayd, 
et nous nous sommes ensuite applique a l’examen de la theorie 
d’un representant de la branche dite de Basra : Abu 1-Hudayl 
al-'Allaf, considere comme le plus original des mu'tazilites, au 
sujet duquel les informations s’averent fort interessantes et 
suggestives. Avant d’aborder l’etude des idees d’an-Nazzam, 
disciple et neveu d’Abu-l-Hudayl, sur la connaissance, nous 
nous arreterons a l’examen de la theorie d’un opposant d’Abu-1- 
Hudayl ( 2 ), considere comme le fondateur de la branche de 
Bagdad, Bi§r b. al-Mu'tamir (m. 210/825 ou 226/844) ( 3 ). 


(1) Voir Studio Islamiea, XXXVI (1972), p. 23-45. 

(2) Gf. J. W. Fiick, Some hitherto unpublished texts on the mu'tazilite movement 
from Ibn an Nadim y s Kitab al-Fihrist, in Mel. Muh. Shafi' (Lahore, 1955), p. 59, 
l. 12. 

(3) Idem, Ibid. 59-66. Ibn an-Nadim le fait naltre k KQfa et ne paralt pas formel 
quant k son appartenance & l’6cole de Bagdad. II ne semble pas, en effet, que la 
distinction entre ies 6coles de Bagdad et de Basra remonte aussi haut dans le 
temps. Maints passages des Maqalat nous porteraient k infirmer l’id6e re$ue, mais 
diflicilement verifiable, d’une nette distinction entre ces deux 6coles avant Abu- 
1-Qasim al-Balhi. Cf. Maq. 230 ; 391-392 ; 393-394, oil Topinion d’an-Nazzam, 
consider^ comme faisant partie de l’6cole de Basra, est aussi celle de la plupart 
des muHazilites de Bagdad. De m£me, in Maq. 339,1. 1 sq., l’opinion de Mu‘ammar, 
d’AbU-l-Hudayl et d’an-Nazzam, sur le kumun rejoint celle de Hi§am et de Bi§r, 
pourtant Maq. 345. Voir sk ce sujet R. Brunschvig, Mu'tazilisme et As'arisme d 
Bagdad, in Arabica IX (1962), fasc. 3, p. 345-46 et 349. 
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Originaire de Kufa et contemporain de Safi'i, Bisr vecut a 
Basra ou il connut des disciples de Wasil ( 1 ), mais il est considere, 
selon Ibn an-Nadlm, comme etant de Bagdad. Auteur de vers 
sur l’unicite divine (tawhid), la justice (*adl) et la promesse 
(wad), Bisr fut a Tecole des maitres de Wasil et d’Abu-l- 
Hudayl ( 2 ). De la liste des ouvrages que lui attribue le Fihrist , 
on pent deduire qu’il critiquait les theories des grammairiens, 
qu’il ne partageait pas les opinions d’Abu-l-Hudayl, pas plus 
que toutes celles d’an-Nazzam. Mais la mention la plus surpre- 
nante est celle qui est faite de son livre consacre a la refutation 
(radd) de ceux qui sont passes maitres en kalam ( 3 ). Ce qui 
laisse penser que le kalam d’alors etait loin d’etre systematise 
et de faire l’unanimite quant a ses methodes et a ses objectifs. 
Gela n’est pas pour etonner, si Ton songe que, des l’origine du 
developpement de la pensee islamique, les discussions des gens 
du kalam eux-memes se sont portees sur la legitimite de ce 
kalam , c’est-a-dire sur la legitimite de l’application de l’examen 
rationnel aux verites de la foi. En ce sens, la discussion au sujet 
du probleme de la connaissance (ma'rifa) pose par les premiers 
mu'tazilites n’a pu donner lieu qu’a « de vives discussions » et 
a de « violentes oppositions » ( 4 ). 

Dans sa notice sur Bisr b. al-Mu'tamir, 'Utman Amin, dont 
on connalt la precieuse histoire de la pensee islamique, donne 
un commentaire interessant sur l’affirmation de SahrastanI : 
« Il [Bisr] inaugura la theorie de l’engendrement (tawallud) ( 5 ) 
et la poussa a l’extreme (wa afrata fih). « Il semble », poursuit 
'Utman Amin, « qu’il cultivait la notion d’engendrement en vue 
de delimiter celle de responsabilite (mas'uliyya) et d’enchame- 
ment causal (labi'a) ». En effet, Faction procede de l’homme et 
engendre d’autres actes, telle la pierre qu’il laisse tomber et qui 
brise une bouteille dont un eclat est projete sur un passant et 

(1) Nader, Mu'tazila , 38. 

(2) Malati, tanbih , 38-39. 

(3) Fuck, loc. cit. 59 : Kitab ar-radd *ala man tabba-l-kaldm. 

(4) (jlahiz, extrait du Kitab al-masa'il wa l-gawabai fi l-ma'rifa 6dit6 par G. Pellat 
in Machriq , mai-juin 1969, p. 315-326. Nous tenons & signaler ici que pour certains 
passages de ce texte nous nous sommes appuy6 sur la traduction en cours de 
L. Souami. 

(5) Duha l-Islam, Le Caire, 1936, III, 145. Sah. Milal , I, 81. 
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ainsi de suite. Lequel de ces actes faut-il imputer a Fagent ? 
'Utman Amin deplore Fabsence de texte explicitant ce point 
de vue. Gependant, la decouverte du passage de Gahiz, cite 
plus haut ( 1 ), permet de considerer que le probleme pose par 
Bisr, sans etre resolu, est eclaire d’un jour nouveau. 

Nous aborderons la question par la mention qu’en fait Abu 
1-Husayn al-Hayyat dans son Kitab al-Intisar : « L’auteur du 
livre [Ibn ar-Rawandl] ( 2 ) disait : [Bisr] affirmait que Fhomme 
peut produire les couleurs, les saveurs, les odeurs... et tous les 
aspects physiques des corps (hayyVat al-agsam). Mais il [Ibn 
ar-Rawandl] mentait et affirmait le faux, car Bisr ne soutenait 
pas, au sujet de la production des accidents des corps, Fopinion 
que lui attribuait Ibn ar-Rawandl. II n’etait pas impossible ( 3 ), 
selon Bisr, que ces choses soient produites par Facte d’un autre 
que Dieu ; il affirmait que ce qui, dans la couleur, est produit 
par une cause procedant de Fagent est l’acte de ce dernier, et que 
ce qui n’est pas produit par une telle cause est Facte de Dieu et 
n’est en rien l’effet de l’agent. » ( 4 ) 

Peu differente, mais non moins tendancieuse, est l’infor- 
mation donnee par BagdadI dans le Farq : «Il [Bisr] affirmait 
la possibility, pour Fhomme, de produire les couleurs, les 
saveurs, les odeurs, la vue, l’ou'ie et toutes les autres perceptions 
(idrakat) par voie d’engendrement ('ala sabll al-tawallud), 
lorsqu’il realise les causes de ces perceptions (idd fa'ala asba - 
baha). » Ainsi formulee, Fopinion de Bisr ne pouvait qu’etre 
taxee d’opinion honteuse (fadlha) et consideree comme outre- 
passant les lois de Fengendrement (ifralihi fl t-tawallud) ( 5 ). 
Simplification sans doute deliberee, dont, — nous Favons 
deja vu —■, BagdadI est familier, puisque, selon lui Bisr preten- 


(1) Crahiz, Kitab al-masa’il wa l-gawabat, loc. cit. 

(2) Il s’agit de I’ouvrage Fadihat al-mu'tazila dont le Kitab al-Intisar est la 
refutation. Gf. Iniisar , 52. 

(3) Nous adoptons iei l’esprit de la traduction d’A. Nader, ne retenant de la 
restitution du texte arabe, par M. Nyberg, que taqa * au lieu de yaqa t (p. 132, n. 62). 
Nous ne pensons pas, en effet, qu’il faille remplacer la negation ma par la locution 
adverbiale minima. 

(4) Intisar, 52. 

(5) Du fait que cette th6orie exagere le role de I’agent dans la production de 
l’effet. 
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dait que l’homme tire du neant (yahtarV) les couleurs, les 
saveurs et les perceptions ( x ). 

Selon Sahrastani, Bisr affirmait que ces accidents et ces 
perceptions peuvent etre engendres par l’acte d’un agent 
[extrinsequement a sa substance] en un autre que lui (yaguzu an 
tahsula mutawallida min fi'l al-gayr fl l-gayr), lorsque leurs causes 
sont le fait de cet agent. En realite, poursuit Sahrastani, Bisr 
emprunta ce dire aux «philosophes de la nature (al- 
tabViyyln) » ( 1 2 ). Ibn Hazm dit : « ad-dahriyyln » ( 3 ). 

Plus explicite est l’information que nous donne le fragment 
retrouve de Gahiz sur la theorie de Bisr et de son ecole : « Toutes 
les connaissances (ma'arif) sont les actes des agents / fi'lu 
l-fa'ilin) ( 4 ), a l’exception de la connaissance qui n’est pas 
precedee par une cause provenant de ces agents (lam yataqad - 
damha sababu minhum), et qui n’a pas ete determinee par une 
raison inherente a leurs actes (wa lam yugibha 'illatii min 
afalihim). Les tenants de ce dire ne se referent done pas a la 
connaissance de Dieu et de son prophete, ni a la science des 
lois divines (sara’i') ni a tout ce qui fait l’objet de divergence 
(ihtilaf) et qui comporte querelle (munazda) ; ils ne se referent 
pas non plus aux choses dont les realites profondes (haqd’iq) 
ne sont connues que par reflexion (iafakkur) et discussion 


(1) Farq, 157, cit6 par M. Nyberg, in Iniisar 132, n. 62. La consequence de cette 
exageration est la negation de la necessite d’un cr6ateur (muhdit). Gf. Muhlt 76 
et 380. Mn§ni XI, 322 sq. 

(2) Sah. Milal I, 81. Notons ici que la traduction donn6e par A. K. Kazi et 
J. G. Flynn in Abr Nahrain (1968-69), vol. VIII, p. 52 est trop vague et ne resout 
pas la difficulte presentee par l’expression min fi'l al-gayr fl l-gayr. L’expression 
«secondary effects » utilisee par les traducteurs rend compte de la notion de 
tawallud, sans mettre en lumiere que cette notion implique celle de causalite 
extrinseque ou enchainement accidentel, par opposition k la causalite intrinseque 
qui regit les rapports des accidents avec la substance. Cf. &amil> 238. 

(3) Fisal IV, 192, oil, sans les nommer, l’auteur expose les theories de Bisr, 
Tumama et Gahi? et les taxe de materialisme athee. A propos des dahriyya , cf. 
Mu^nl XII, 54 ; llayawdn V, 40 sq., VII, 13 ; §ah. Milal II, 93. Voir aussi 
R. Brunschvig, Le Culte et le Temps dans VIslam classique , in R.H.R. 1969, p. 183- 
184 au sujet du terme dahriyya. 

(4) Comprendre ici les sujets connaissants. 
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dialectique (munazara) ( x ), abstraction faite de la perception 
des cinq sens ( 2 ) (duna daraki-l-hawdss al-hamsa). » 

II s’agit done ici de toutes les discussions d’ecoles aboutissant 
a des conclusions deduites a partir de faits non verifies par la 
connaissance sensible. 

« Ils ont ainsi afflrme que toute perception sensible est leur 
acte, en raison des causes contraignantes et des motivations 
antecedentes [qui les determinent] ('ala l-asbab al-mugiba wa 
l-Hal al-mulaqaddima) ». Si ces conditions ne sont pas donnees, 
il ne peut se produire des perceptions non contr61ees par l’acti- 
vite deliberee du percevant, ces perceptions survenant par 
surprise (bagtata) et en etat d’incapacite C&gz) de Pftme ou 
d’inattention (gafla). Cette perception est, des lors, l’acte de 
Dieu, realise sans le concours de l’homme, en vertu de la nature 
que Dieu a imprimee (tabu 1 a) a Thomme et de la constitution 
dont il a dote (rukkiba) la creature (Masail 316, 1. 15-19) ( 3 ). 

Cette ecole a, en outre, considere que la connaissance de la 
verite des informations (sihhatu l-ahbar), telle la certitude 
[de l’existence] des metropoles lointaines et des grandes batailles 
passees (al-amsar an-naiya wa l-ayyam al-madiya) est de 
l’ordre de Tacquisition et du libre choix (sabll al-iktisab wa 
l-ihtiyar) ( 4 ). Car ce sont eux, les sujets de la connaissance, 
e'est-a-dire, en Toccurrence, les agents (fa'ilun) qui ont examine 
(nazaru) [les faits rapportes] de fagon a distinguer entre une 
source d'information (magV) qui resiste a tout dementi et celle 


(1) Munazara (pluriel : munazarai) : «Stances d’entralnement dialectique, 
organis^es par les gens du kalam sous les premiers abassides et auxquelles 
Ibn Qutayba avoue avoir particip6 dans sa jeunesse ». Cf. Ta’wil muhtalif al-hadlt , 
trad. G. Lecomte, Damas 1962, § 81 et 82. 

(2) Masa’il , 316, 1. 3-7. 

(3) En ce cas, poursuit le rapporteur de la th^orie de Bisr, e’est lui (l’objet 
pergu) qui a raison des sens et domine la puissance sensitive (al-qahir li l-hassa 
wa-l-mmtawli *ala l-quwwa, Masa’il 316, 1. 16). Ce qui nous am&ne h modifier la 
lecture que nous donnions de ce texte avant qu’il ne f&t imprim6. Lecture erron6e 
par suite d’une imperfection de la photocopie du manuscrit en notre possession, 
d’ou il est results une fausse interpretation de la pens6e de Bi§r. Voir notre article, 
Des criteres de la certitude; un opuscule de Ifasan Ibn Sahl sur la credibility du dire 
transmis par un grand nombre, in J.A. (1969), CCLVII, fasc. 1-2, 124, n. 62. 

(4) Cf. A. S. Tritton, Some mu'tazili ideas about Religion in particular about 
knowledge based on general report, in B.S.O.S., 14 (1952), 612-622 et surtout 617-618. 
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qui est susceptible d’etre mensongere ( Masa'il 316, 1. 12-14). 
On pent voir la une reaction contre la proliferation d’infor- 
mations (hadlt) tendancieuses ou apocryphes, ce qui rejoint 
la critique de la tradition orale par an-Nazzam reproduite dans 
le Kiiab al-Ahbar de Gahiz ( 1 ). II decoule de cela que toutes les 
connaissances sont de meme ordre (sabiluha sabllu wahidu) 
et que les divers modes d’argumentation et d’explication par 
la cause sont equivalents (wa-wuguh dala’ilihd wa-ilaliha 
mutasawiya) ( 2 ). Autrement dit, la connaissance informative 
historique ou geographique procede de la perception sensible, 
mais controlee par la capacite de discrimination du sujet perce- 
vant. II s’ensuit que la perception des sens est le fondement de 
la connaissance fasl al-ma'rifa), sa condition sine qua non , 
puisqu’elle temoigne de ce qui n’est pas apparent et designe ce 
qui est cache (al-mustashid *ala l-ga'ib wa-d-dalll *ala l-hafiyy). 

A telle enseigne que l’authenticite (sihha) de la connaissance 
depend du caractere sain (sihha) du sens qui pergoit et que 
l’erreur (fasad) est la consequence d’une alteration (fasad) de 
la perception ( 3 ). Si bien que les verites deduites par l’esprit 
a partir de l’experience sensible, comme l’affirmation de l’unicite 
de Dieu, de sa justice et de son injustice, en resume, tout ce que 
la raison met en evidence par l’examen (ma azhavaihu-l- uqul bi 
l-bahi), tout ce que l’esprit apprehende a l’aide de la reflexion 
(wa adrakathu n-nufus bi l-fikr) est eminemment l’acte du 
percevant et doit etre considere comme acquis par lui (agdaru 
an yakuna fi'luhu wa l-mansubu ila kasbih) ( 4 ). Sur quelle 


(1) Cf. Al-afybar wa kayfa tasihh, 6d. Ch. Pellat, in J.A., CGLV (1967), fasc. 1, 
surtout pages 66-67 et un autre fragment du m@me ouvrage de Gahiz, 6dit6 par 
J. Van Ess, Ein unbekannies Fragment des Na?zam, in Mil, en Vhonneur d'Otto Spies f 
1967, pp. 17-201. 

(2) Masa’il , 316, 1. 14-15. On ne peut s’emp^cher de penser, ici, au principe 
de l’6quipollence des preuves (takafuf al-adilla) adopts par les philosophes de 
la nature (tabViyyun) et critique, entre autres, par Ibn Hazm, Fisal V, 119-136, 
Tabslr , 67 ; Farq 131, Milal Bagdad! 91 et n. 4. Voir, k ce sujet, Les sceptiques 
grecSy textes choisis et traduits par J. P. Dumont, Paris, 1966, pp. 45-46. 

(3) II est intdressant de remarquer l’identit6 des termes utilis6s pour des notions 
concernant des domaines distincts : le fait concret et son rdsultat cognitif. 

(4) K.al-masa'il , loc. cit. 317, 1. 1-7. Sur la distinction entre les notions de sabab 
et de *i/Za, voir Particle de R. M. Frank, Some reflections on the technical meanings 
of the term mctna in the kalam and its use in the physics of Mu'ammar, in J.A.O.S. 
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argumentation Bisr appuie-t-il son affirmation ? «La vue», 
dit-il, «ne s’exerce que chez l’homme qui ouvre Toeil (fatih 
basarih). La vue peut done exister sans que le sujet qui la 
possede soit voyant, en revanche, ce dernier ne cesse pas d’etre 
voyant tant que son ceil est ouvert. Ceci prouve que la perception 
visuelle n’a lieu que par suite de l’ouverture [de l’ceil] et non 
en raison [de l’existence] de la vue (al-idrak innama kana li 
' illati-l-fath wa lam yakun li t illati l-basar). Car si la perception 
avait lieu en raison de l’integrite (sihha) du regard, cette 
integrity n’existerait qu’avec la perception. Mais du moment 
que cette integrity existe en depit de 1’absence (*adam) de 
perception, alors que celle-ci persiste tant que persiste l’ouver- 
ture [de l’ceil], il est, par la meme, evident que la perception 
n’a lieu qu’en raison de l’ouverture [de l’ceil], abstraction faite 
de l’integrite de la vue (duna sihhati l-basar). » 

En clair, la perception sensible est certes fonction de la 
receptivite de l’organe sensoriel et sa diversite s’explique par la 
differenciation des organes ; cependant la receptivite et l’integrite 
de l’organe, tout en se presentant comme la condition sine qua non 
de la connaissance sensible, necessaire par nature, ne suffisent 
pas a expliquer l’apprehension de l’objet de la connaissance par 
l’organe du sujet connaissant. En raison de quoi l’expose se 
developpe ainsi : « Puisque la nature de la vue ne devient effi- 
ciente ( l dmila) que lorsque le sujet ouvrant l’ceil le dote de cette 
efficience, et que l’ouverture [de l’oeil] est une cause inherente 
de la perception ('illatu l-idrak), un antecedent dependant de 
l’agent, un prealable qui lui est inherent (muqaddimalu bayna 
yadayh wa-lawatVatu lah) ; et puisque la perception n’est pas a 
l’ouverture de l’oeil] ce qu’est la cause a son effet, l’antecedent 


(1967), vol. 87, fasc. 3, p. 231. On remarquera ici que Bisr fait entrer les arts 
(sina'at) pris au sens large de toute discipline invents par l’homme (artifex) dans 
la categorie des connaissances acquises ( Masa’il 317, 6-8). A comparer avec Mu§ni 
XVI, 210-213, oil, pour montrer le caractere necessaire et contraignant de l’ensei- 
gnement divin, le qadi fait entrer le Goran, art de Eloquence (kalam faslh) dans 
la categorie des sina'at dont le r6sultat est necessaire bien que le moyen d’y parvenir 
soit l’acquisition (iktisab). Le probleme ici est de concilier le caractdre contingent de 
l’expression coranique Cibara) et le caractere necessaire de la signification (ma'na) 
du message coranique. 


3 
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au subsequent, le prealable a la consequence, il s’ensuit necessai- 
rement que c’est 1’acte de celui qui ouvre Toeil (fi'la l-fatih) [qui 
est la cause de Touverture de l’ceil], car si la cause antecedente 
(sabab) est determinante (mugiba), le cause lui succede 
[comme son effet] (fa l-musabbab tabi'u lah) » ( 1 ). II ressort de 
ce developpement deux idees fondamentales : 

a) L’etroite coordination entre l’acte du sujet percevant, 
congu comme une source (asl) de connaissance, et l’execution 
physique de l’acte par l’organe sensoriel, congue comme condi¬ 
tion sine qua non de cette connaissance ( 2 ). 

b) Le second point capital est comme le principe de base du 
premier : la perception sensible qui est a la source de toutes les 
connaissances n’est autre que le resultat du libre choix du sujet 
percevant et l’expression de sa volonte. 

En definitive, Bisr ne met l’accent sur le coefficient sensoriel 
dans l’acte de connaitre que pour mieux faire ressortir le role 
de la volonte du sujet connaissant. Tout le developpement de 
Bisr peut done se resumer ainsi : le sujet percevant ne voit que 
s’il ouvre l’ceil et il n’ouvre l’ceil que s’il veut le faire ( 3 ). Si 


(1) K. al-masa'il, 317,1. 17-19. C’est aussi l’opinion de Ga'far b. Harb, mu'tazilite 
de Bagdad (m. 236/851). Gf. Maq 240, 1. 4 oil l’on peut lire : <iwa qala Ga'far b. 
Harb al-mamnu' qadir wa-laysa yaqduru 'ala sayi kama anna l-muntabiq gafanuh 
baslru wa-laysa yubsiru. Celui qui est emp§ch6 (mamnu') est puissant (qadir), 
mais il n’a pas pouvoir sur quelque chose, de meme que celui dont la paupiere 
est repli6e est voyant [en puissance] mais ne voit pas ». Pour Ga'far, comme pour 
Bi§r, la puissance peut n’dtre que pure virtuality, tandis que pour 'Abd al-Gabbar, 
comme pour ses maltres, la puissance ne se congoit qu’en relation avec son objet 
(Mugni XII, 98, 1. 5-6). Nous retrouvons la la conclusion k laquelle nous 6tions 
parvenus dans la premiere partie de cet article ( Siudia Islamica , XXXVI, 1972, 
p. 00). La notion de virtuality supprimye, l’afTirmation de la chose-nyant devient 
nycessaire, en raison du caractyre de dytermination de la notion de puissance 
dans le kalam. 

(2) Position diffyrente de celle de *Abd al-Gabbar selon qui la perception 
(idrak) n’est qu’un moyen de parvenir a la connaissance (kawnuhu larlqa li-l-'ilm), 
Mugni XII, 18, 21, 60, 77, 78, 93-97. Quand le qadi affirme que la perception 
(idrak), est le fondement (asl) de la connaissance, il l’entend d’une maniere tout 
k fait diffyrente (Mu$ni XII, 58, 5). 

(3) L’ambigulty du terme basar, qui dysigne aussi bien la vue que le regard, 
rend bien compte de la complexity du phynom6ne de la vision en tant qu’acte 
de connaissance, et l’imbrication du fait cognitif et du fait volontaire, celui-ci 
absorbant celui-la. 
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bien que le fait cognitif, dont l’element fondamental est, selon 
Bisr, le vouloir qu’a le sujet connaissant de connaitre, peut se 
realiser par dela la perception sensible. Tel est le statut de ce 
qui echappe aux donnees certaines des sens, comme la connais- 
sance de Dieu, de ses prophetes et tout ce qui est sujet de diver¬ 
gence et matiere a discussion ( 1 ). Cette categorie de certitudes 
ne resulte pas de la determination sensorielle, mais soit d’un 
examen prealable du donne concret (nazar mutaqaddim) dont 
le propre est de dependre du libre choix du sujet, soit d’une 
evidence immediate (ibtida'a) ( 2 ). Or, selon Bisr, aucun acte 
n’est plus digne de relever du libre choix (ihtiyar) et rien n’est 
plus eloigne de la determination contraignante (idtirar). On 
peut, sans extrapoler, deduire de cette affirmation que la 
receptivite du «for interieur» est, dans la theorie de Bisr, 
l’expression d’une libre determination de connaitre, au meme 
titre, si ce n’est a un plus haut degre (awla), que la receptivite 
de l’organe sensoriel que commande la volonte de son posses- 
seur ( 3 ). 

On comprend alors le reproche dTbn Hazm. Celui-ci, en 
accusant Bisr de materialisme, lui fait grief, en realite, de 
supprimer l’efficacite divine en douant l’homme d'une efficience 
dans tous les domaines, depuis l’enchainement causal d’ordre 
sensoriel jusqu’a l’explication rationnelle des realites supra- 
sensibles par inference, en passant par les conclusions d’ordre 
scientifique auxquelles aboutissent la technique (sina'a) et les 
sciences du calcul ( 4 ). De meme le reproche adresse a Bisr par 
la plupart des heresiographes, a savoir l’exces (ifrat) professe 
par notre penseur en matiere d’engendrement ( 5 ), se ramene a 


(1) Masa'il 217,1. 21 sq. Comprendre ici tout ce qui n’est pas certain du premier 
coup. 

(2) Maq. 391, I. 11-392, 1. 1-2. 

(3) C’est, dans ce contexte, qu’il faut comprendre le rapport de Maq . 393, 
1. 8-12. Tandis que, dans le cas ou le sujet connaissant est pris par surprise ou 
se trouve dans un 6tat d’incapacitS, c’est le pergu (ma wagadahu l-hawass) qui 
soumet le sens et domine la puissance [de sentir] (huwa l-qahir li-l-hassa wa-l- 
muslawll ‘ala l-quwwa) Masa'il 316, 1. 15-16. A comparer avec Mugni XII, 161 
ou il est dit : « al-aql huwa l-iyar *ala l-hawass ». 

(4) Masctil 317, 1. 6-7. 

(5) Farq 175 ; §ah., Milal I, 81 ; Usui 336. 
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condamner son refus d’attribuer a Dieu une intervention 
continue dans l’enchainement des causes naturelles. 

Mais, nous reportant aux Maqalat, nous nous rapproche- 
rons de Fexpose de Gahiz, verifiant, une fois de plus, la clarte 
d’exposition et la probite intellectuelle des informations d’al- 
As'arl. Selon ce dernier : « certains disaient : ce qui est engendre 
par nos actes (ma tuwullida *an fi'lina), tel que le rouge (*) 
obtenu [par le melange] de la blancheur et de la couleur rouge 
(al-hadit min al-bayad wa l-hamra), et la saveur du faludag , 
obtenue par la combinaison et la coction de Famidon et du 
sucre..., et la perception [visuelle] qui a lieu lorsque nous 
ouvrons Foeil (wa-l-idrak al-hadit ida fatahna absarana), tout 
ceci est notre acte, pose en vertu de causes produites par nous 
(kallu dalika fi'luna haditu *an al-asbab al-waqVa minna).» 

« De meme », poursuit al-As'arl, «la perception de tous les 
sens est Facte de l’homme, et le tenant de ce dire affirmait : s’il 
arrive a un homme de donner un coup a un autre... la connais- 
sance que ce dernier a du coup [regu] est l’acte de celui qui 
frappe (fa-l-ilmu filu d-darib). En effet, un homme peut 
produire la science en un autre que lui, et lorsqu’un chacun 
ouvre, a l’aide de sa main, Foeil d’autrui, celui-ci pergoit, et sa 
perception est Facte de celui qui ouvre Foeil... » ( 1 2 ) Enfm, le 
tenant de ce dire, qui n’est autre que Bisr, affirmait que Fhomme 
pose en autrui des actes a Faide de causes produites par lui 
(al-insan yafal fl gayrih bi-sababl yuhdiluh fi nafsih), et qu’en 
lui-meme il realise des actes engendres (mutawallida) et des 
actes spontanes (gayr mutawallida). Voila qui s’accorde avec 
l’expose de Gahiz. II n’y a qu’une seule cause efficace, c’est la 
volonte d’agir ou de connaitre, le lieu de cette volonte est la 
cause originante, le premier agent; les autres intermediates 
ne sont que des causes occasionnelles, dirait-on. Quand la 
volonte engage les actes propres de Fagent, elle est intention 
(niyya) ; quand elle concerne ceux d’autrui, elle est projet 
(qasd) ( 3 ). Un sujet qui ouvre l’oeil, non pour avoir voulu 


(1) Lire : ahmar au lieu de a h r et non amr comme le suggere l’editeur. 

(2) Maq. 401, 1. 5-402. 

(3) Tandis que, selon *Abd al-Gabbar, le projet (qasd) est la volonte qu’a 1’homme 
de ses propres actes. Gf. Mugnl VI, livre 1, p. 5 et vi, livre 2, 58, Magmu 298. 
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Fouvrir, mais parce qu’un autre Fa voulu pour lui, n’est pas 
cause efficiente de son acte ; Fefficience reside dans celui qui a 
entendu agir ainsi. L’efficace divine est investie par la volonte 
de F agent. Dans le comportement humain, point d’hiatus qui 
permette d’invoquer Fintervention divine a Faide de la theorie 
de Facquisition (kasb), L’entre-deux que la notion de kasb , — 
acquisition par Fhomme de ses actes ( 1 ), — etablissait entre 
F execution par Fhomme de la volonte divine et cette volonte 
meme, n’a pas de place ici. Le recours a la creation continue 
n’a plus de raison d’etre. A quel systeme de pensee Bisr a-t-il 
pu emprunter sa theorie de la connaissance, dont le propos est, 
a F evidence, de refuter la notion « d’acquisition », notion visi- 
blement tres en cours a l’epoque, comme le prouvent nombre 
de temoignages ( 2 ) ? L’explication donnee par Sahrastani est, 
a notre sens, fort satisfaisante. Cet heresiographe, qui est tout 
d’abord un penseur, dissimule a peine sa sympathie pour 
la falsafa et revele une connaissance poussee des theories 
philosophiques anciennes. Bisr, nous dit-il, emprunta cette 
distinction aux philosphes de la nature, si ce n’est que ces 
derniers ne distinguaient pas entre Facte engendre et Facte 
spontane en puissance (al-mulawallid wa-l-mubdsar bi l-qudra). 
C’est que, poursuit cet auteur, les philosophes ne congoivent 
pas la notion de puissance a la maniere des gens du kalam. 
En effet, la puissance active et la puissance passive (quwwat 
al-fYl wa-quwwat al-infi'al) du philosophe ne rend pas compte 

(1) Cf. Mugni VIII-83 sq. ; 162 sq.; Sarh 227; 363-64; Magmu' 497. Cette 
th6orie, d6j& profess6e vers le milieu du second si^cle de l’H6gire, par Dirar b. 
'Amr (m. 184/800). Voir Maq., 383, 1. 10 et 408, 1. 4-7. Selon Dirar, «la perception 
est acquisition pour l’homme et creation pour Dieu » (al-idrdk kasbu li l-'abd 
halqii li-llah) (Maq. 383). A no ter que l’homme est ici d6sign6 par le terme Cabd) 
et non par celui d'insan comme dans les Masa'il. Dirar aflirmait aussi que l’homme 
(insan) [peut] produire des actes en dehors de ses propres limites (fi gayri hayyizih). 
Ce qui est engendrS par les actes de l’agent en autrui (ma tuwullida *an fi'lih. fl 
gayrih), comme le mouvement et le repos, est acquisition pour lui, creation pour 
Dieu (fahuwa kasbu lah, halqu li-llahi). A l’exception de Dirar, tous ceux qui 
aflirmaient les attributs divins (ahl al-itbal) affirmaient que nul acte pos6 en dehors 
de ses limites propres n’appartenait k l’homme. Ils tenaient cela pour impossible 
(la fi'la li l-insan fl Qayrih wa-yuhllun dalika) (Maq. 408, 1. 4-7). 

(2) Cf. Maq. 408 - Muhll 380, 407 - Sarh 224, 364. Voir, k ce sujet, R. M. Frank, 
The structure of created causality according to al-A&ari, in Studia Jslamica XXV, 
13-75. 
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de la notion de puissance des gens du kalam ( 1 ). Cette remarque 
nous laisse penser que Sahrastanl avait bien saisi le dilemme 
dans lequel se debattait la pensee de Bisr, partage entre l’optique 
de Yusuliyy qui est aussi un faqih et celle du mutafalsif , comme 
dirait (jazali ( 2 ). Ce dilemme, Bisr l’a, selon nous, resolu en 
adoptant — a Taide d’une terminologie peu elaboree et non 
encore systematisee — la distinction des philosophes : puissance 
active et puissance passive, distinction qui est a Tarriere-plan 
de la difference qu’il etablit entre la nature intrinseque de la 
cause originante (*ilia) et la nature extrinseque de la cause 
determinante (sabcib), entre la connaissance active de Tintellect 
et la connaissance sensorielle passive, mais recuperee par 
l’activite du sujet voulant pour en deduire un savoir rationa¬ 
lise ( 3 ). La puissance passive est celle qui definit la relation 
antecedent - subsequent, la puissance active est celle qui 
definit la relation qui existe entre la cause inherente a l’agent 
Cilia) et l’effet (ma'lul). Et, de fait, ici c’est, evidemment, la 
notion de causalite qui est mise en question. La puissance 
(qudra) de Thomme ou sa capacite d’agir (istita'a) est sous- 
tendue, chez les philosophes, par la notion de virtualite congue 
comme pure indetermination. 

Selon le mutakallim dont la visee est, nous le savons, d’ordre 
religieux, la puissance (qudra) n’est pas virtualite au sens du 
possible entendu comme pure indetermination, mais au sens 
d’un pouvoir de determination qui, en dernier ressort, est aux 
mains de Dieu. En somme, la puissance du mutakallim est une 
predetermination dont Tagent (fa'il) endosse la responsabilite 
en Tinscrivant dans les faits au moyen de son acte. C’est en ce 
sens que, dans le livre XII du Mugnl , au chapitre ou il est traite 
de la possibilite du nazar (examen rationnel) et de la ma'rifa 
(connaissance), le qadi affirme : « II est etabli que la puissance 
sur la cause se ramene a la puissance sur l’effet (al-qudralu 


(1) Nihdya 47, 1. 10-13 et 70, 1. 10-14. 

(2) Ce terme est aussi utilise par al-A§*arI in Maq 307, 1 ; 318, 9 ; 325, 3 ; 483, 7. 
En d’autres passages il utilise celui de falasifa. Le qa^I l’utilise aussi ( Mu§ni XI, 
312) pour opposer la notion de l’Gtre humain chez les gens du kalam k celle des 
philosophes. 

(3) U§ul t 211. 
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*ala s-sabab hiya l-qudratu * ala-l-musabbab), et que la presence 
de l’effet est necessairement entrafnee par celle de sa cause, 
mais n’est pas relative au libre choix de cette derniere (wa-anna 
wugudahu yagibu bi-wugudi sababih wa-la yalcfallaqu bi- 
hiiyarih) ( x ). Nous sommes loin de la conception de Bisr selon 
laquelle la volonte humaine joue un role predominant ( 1 2 ). Ici 
encore, c’est al-As’arl qui nous donne la cle de cette theorie, en 
definissant la maniere dont Bisr concevait le compose substantiel 
de la nature humaine. La definition de l’etre humain (insan) 
etablie par Bisr pour etre concise n’en est pas moins eloquente. 
Ce sera notre conclusion. « L’etre humain (insan) », dit-il, « est 
corps (gasad) et iame (ruh). Ils sont, tous deux et ensemble, 
l’etre humain, et le principe actif (al-fa^al) ; c’est cela l’homme 
lequel est [a la fois] corps et ame. » ( 3 ). 


Disciple de Bisr et maltre de Gahiz, Tumama b. Asras (m. 
vers 213/828), affranchi de la tribu de Numayr et originaire 
de Basra ( 4 5 ), est souvent cite par son disciple, dans le Kitab 
al-Hayawan et le Bayan wa-t-tabyln ; mais c'est en vain que 
Ton y chercherait une mention de sa theorie de la connaissance, 
notion sur laquelle le Fihrist nous apprend toutefois que 
Tumama composa un ouvrage ( 6 ). II y a cependant de fortes 


(1) Mugni XII, 296, 1. 1-3. 

(2) Cf. Masa'il , 317, 1. 17-18 et les expressions « muqaddimali bayna yadayh ». 

(3) Maq. 329, 1. 14-15 : « Al-insan (jasad wa-riih, wa-innahuma (jamVd insanu 
wa-in al-fa"dl huwa l-insdn alladi huwa {jasad wa-riih. » On remarquera qu’ici le 
terme corps est rendu par {jasad au sens de corps humain ou d’enveloppe corporelle. 
Ge n’est sans doute pas sans intention que le terme {jism est 6cart6, qui d6signe 
la substance matGrielle. Cf. Samil 401, oil la definition donn£e par les philosophes 
du terme {jism est, selon Guwayni, adoptee par les mu*tazilites. Cf. aussi al-Kindi, 
Risala fl hudtid al-asyaf et sa definition du jism p. 165 (Rasa'il, 6d. A. Rida). Voir 
aussi family 157, 401. Tamhid y 42. Le qadi nous transmet k son tour la definition 
donn6e par Bi§r ( Mujni XI, 310, 9-11) ; l’information, compar6e k celle des 
Maqalaty nous parait perdre en rigueur et en exactitude. Ge n’est point k nos 
yeux, un pur hasard. Voir aussi Mujni XI, 335, 9 et, pour la critique de la definition 
de Bi§r, les lignes qui suivent. 

(4) Tab. 62-67 ; Nader, Mu'tazila 40. 

(5) J. W. Fiick, loc. cit.y p. 63. L’article de M. Valiuddin in Islamic Culture 34 

(1960), p. 254-263, sans donner aucune reference, rassemble tout ce que nous 
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raisons de penser qu’un tel expose devrait se trouver dans un 
fragment perdu du Kitab al-masa'il , a moins que le renseigne- 
ment de Bagdad!, signale plus bas, ne soit exact. S’il faut en 
croire, en effet, Tinformation que nous donne le qad! 'Abd al- 
Gabbar, Gahiz, qui professait la meme opinion que Tumama 
au sujet de la volonte, ne partageait pas les vues de ce dernier 
sur la connaissance ( 1 ). Le qad! precise qu’il a puise cette infor¬ 
mation dans les Maqalat d’Abu 1-Qasim al-Balhi. II est, en 
outre, interessant de citer un passage des Milal d’Abu Mansur 
al-Bagdadi qui ne figure pas, comme nous le dit Tediteur 
A. Nader, dans ses Firaq : «Gahiz aurait du (fa-kana min 
haqq al-Gahiz) jeter un voile sur son (Tumama) vice Cayb) 
et sur ses opinions au sujet de la connaissance. » ( 2 ). 

Enfin, les autres sources a notre portee ne sont guere plus 
eloquentes quant a la maniere dont Tumama concevait la 
faculte de connaitre. figalement laconiques a ce sujet, les 
heresiographes ne sont guere unanimes a lui faire dire que la 
connaissance est engendree par l’examen rationnel ( 3 ) et que la 
raison est le fondement du jugement moral (asl al-lahsln wa-l- 
laqbih). SahrastanI est, en effet, le seul a lui attribuer cette 
opinion ( 4 ). On est alors en droit de s’interroger sur la raison 
pour laquelle des sources comme les Maqalat d’al-As'ari et le 
Mugnl du qad! mu’tazilite, dont on sait qu’ils s’inspirent, Tun 
et fautre, des Maqalat de Balhi, ne nous rapportent pas le 
renseignement de Sahrastan! qui disposait de la meme source. 


disent les h6r6siographes et, en particular, Isfara’ini dans son Tabslr (74-76). 
Aucune analyse critique, mais une nomenclature monotone des theories cities 
dans les ouvrages d’h6r6siographie. 

(1) Mugnl IX, 11, 1. 9-15. 

(2) BagdadI, Milal 122, 1. 1-2. Dans le m£me esprit, Isfara’inI affirme : «ce 
novateur (mubtadi*) afllchait l’innovation (kana yu?hir al-bid'a), mais il 6tait, 
en r6alit6, un h6t6rodoxe dangereux (mulhid) qui dissimulait son h6t6rodoxie 
en donnant son accord aux novateurs (ahl al-bida*) Tabslr , 75. 

(3) Si l’on en croit Bagdad!, Milal 118, 1. 1-2, cette th6orie de l’engendrement 
de la connaissance par la speculation (na?ar) remonterait k Ga*d b. Dirham 
(m. 124/742) contemporain de Gahm b. Safwan et de Wasil b. *Ata’ lequel est aussi 
le premier k avoir soutenu la th£orie de la creation du Goran. Gf. Nader, Mu'tazila, 8. 
Schismes , 48, n. 48. A propos de cette theorie voir aussi J. von Ess, Dirar b. *Amr 
und die « Cahmlga », in der Islam , 43/3 (1967), 274-275. 

(4) §ah. Milal I, 90. 
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La seule allusion faite par al-As'arT, dans ses Maqalat , a la 
theorie de la connaissance selon Tumama, se rencontre dans un 
passage concernant la maturite juridique (bulug) ( 1 ). Selon 
Tumama, l’etre humain n’atteint cette maturite que lorsqu’il 
est contraint de s’adonner aux sciences de la religion (bi-an 
yudtarr ila *ulum ad-dln). Celui qui est contraint de s’adonner 
a la connaissance de Dieu, de ses prophetes et de ses Livres, est 
necessairement objet d’obligation religieuse (taklif), et se 
trouve alors oblige de se soumettre a l’ordre divin. Quant a 
celui qui n’a pas ete contraint par ce savoir, il n’est pas soumis 
a l’obligation divine (fa-laysa lah bi-takllf) et se trouve dans 
l’etat de l’enfant (tifl) ( 2 ). 

Al-As'ar! ne nous dit cependant pas comment Tumama 
concevait la genese de cette connaissance et quel rapport elle 
entretient avec la connaissance sensible ou les operations 
intellectuelles d’ordre speculate ( 3 ). En revanche, quand il 
expose les vues des mu'tazilites sur le but de la creation, al- 
As'ari range Tumama dans le groupe de ceux qui ne tiennent 
pas Tunivers cree comme devant servir d'exemple (li-yu'tabar) 
et de preuve (li-yustadall) a l’homme sujet d'obligation reli¬ 
gieuse (al-mukallaf). Cette information, qui n’est d'ailleurs pas 
avancee d’une manure peremptoire, car al-As'arl ajoute : «du 
moins, a ce que je crois » (flma azunn) ( 4 ), est en contradiction 
avec les informations qui suivent. D’apres Isfara’ini, usuliyy , 
as'arite de stricte obedience, contemporain de lTmam al- 
Haramayn, mais moins ouvert que lui a la recherche du kalam , 
Tumama pensait, a l’instar de Grahiz, que toutes les connais- 
sances sont necessaires ( 5 ). Celui qui ne connatt pas Dieu 
spontanement, autrement dit celui qui n’est pas le lieu de cette 
connaissance innee, n’est pas l’objet d’ordre et de defense (amr 
wa-nahy ), il ne tombe done pas sous le coup de la menace 


(1) Comprendre ici la maturity physique et mentale. 

(2) Maq. 482. Au sujet de ces notions cf. Erkenntnislehre, 328. 

(3) Alors que, selon Cahiz, Bi§r situait la connaissance des choses religieuses 
sur un plan distinct de la connaissance perceptive, faisant appel k une faculty 
ind6pendante de celle qui a pour fondement la connaissance sensible. Masa'il, 
218, 1. 5-7. 

(4) Maq. 251, 1. 11-13. 

(5) Tabsir, 74, Usui , 32, 336 ; Farq, 172. 
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(wa'id), » et ajoute Isfara’ini, « Dieu a cree ce dernier pour etre 
objet de ridicule (li l-suhra) et pour qu’on puisse en tirer 
exemple (li-l-Vtibdr), non dans le but d’en faire un sujet d’obli- 
gation religieuse (takllf) ou un objet divertissement (li-l- 
ihtibar), de la meme maniere qu’il a cree les betes (baha'im) » ( 1 ). 
En regard de l’expose de Gahiz concernant la theorie de Bisr, 
cette information a une apparence de simplification dont le 
moins qu’on puisse dire est qu’elle est peu convaincante. A la 
verite, aussi bien les informations transmises par Ibn Qutayba, 
et rapportees par BagdadI ( 2 ), que les anecdotes relatees par 
Ibn al-Murtada ( 3 ) revelent que Tumama etait doue din esprit 
critique fort pousse et d’une liberte de pensee et diction dont 
on comprend qu’elle n’ait pu inspirer que mefiance et suspicion, 
voire mepris, aupres des theologiens posterieurs attaches au 
respect de la tradition et a la pratique des commandements 
religieux. 

En outre, SahrastanI, qui ne manque jamais de signaler les 
implications philosophiques des premiers mu'tazilites, nous 
presente Tumama comme un chef d’ecole alliant l’irreligion a 
l’amoralite (garni*a bayna sahafat ad-dln wa-hala'al an-nafs), 
et il prend la precaution de denoncer l’aspect scandaleux du 
personnage pour s’attacher ensuite a l’expose de sa theorie. 
Apres avoir mis en lumiere l’embarras dans lequel le plongeait 
son essai de justifier la theorie de l’engendrement (fa-tahayyara 
flh), SahrastanI nous apprend, a part ce que nous avons vu 
plus haut ( 4 ), que Tumama tenait la connaissance rationnelle 
pour prioritaire et anterieure a la connaissance des verites 
revelees. Est-ce Tumama qui aurait, pour la premiere fois, 
aflirme explicitement ce principe ? Cette theorie aurait du 


(1) Farq, 172 ; Tabslr 74. Cf. J. Van Ess, Gahiz und die ashab al-ma'arif , in Der 
Islam 42, 2-3 (1966), p. 169, 177 et Erkenntnislehre , 140 qui cite Maq. 251, mais 
passe sous silence les informations contraires du Farq, du Tabsir ainsi que cellos 
des Milal dont la mention va suivre. 

(2) Farq , 173. Milal Bagdad!, 122. 

(3) Tab. 62-67. A travers les r6cits que nous fait al-Murtada, on peut supposer 
que Tumama nourrissait quelque mSfiance & regard des traditionnistes (ha$wiyya) 
et des fatalistes (jabriyya) et manifestait le plus grande indifference envers la 
pratique des pr6ceptes religieux. 

(4) Gf. ici p. 40 et n. 4. 
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alors, autant que Finconduite de son auteur, contribuer a semer 
le scandale dans les milieux orthodoxes. Recupere par le mu'tazi- 
lisme posterieur, integre a un contexte plus orthodoxe, le prin- 
cipe de Fautonomie de la raison etait-il presente, par Tumama, 
comme devant fonder Fauthenticite (sihha) de la Revela¬ 
tion ? (*). Sans pouvoir, faute d’information, donner de reponse 
a cette question, on peut supposer que la maniere dont Tumama 
concevait Factivite rationnelle devait etre plus proche de celle 
des philosophes que de celle des gens du kalam ( 1 2 ). 

En resume, ce que nous permettent d’aflirmer les textes 
actuellement a notre portee, c’est qu’aux yeux de Tumama 
seule la volonte humaine est vraiment autonome, Facquisition 
(kasb) est le fait de cette volonte (irada) orientee par une 
intention (niyya). L’homme ne possede, en propre, que cette 
faculte ( 3 ). Tandis que Gahiz parlera de nature, Tumama parle 
de la connaissance engendree par l’examen rationnel comme 
« d’une action sans agent» (fi'lu la fa'ila lah) a la maniere de 
tous les actes engendres ( 4 ). Jusqu’a plus ample informe, on 
peut avancer Fhypothese que chez Tumama, la faculte de 
connaftre est absorbee par le vouloir. Ce dernier semble s’etre 
beaucoup preoccupe des conditions de Fexercice de cette 
volonte. Selon lui, nous dit-on, la capacite d’agir reside dans 
Fintegrite physique et Fabsence d’inflrmite (as-salama wa - 
sihhat al-gawarih) ( 5 ). Opinion voisine de celle de Bisr, mais 


(1) Telle est la position du qadi. Voir entre autre, Mugnl IV, 173 ; XII, 127, 
275, 426, 506 ; XIV, 151 sq., 8arh, 39, 42-43 et passim. Au sujet de cette distinction 
sam' et * aql voir Samil, 115 sq., IrSad , 358-60 ; Sah. Milal I, 53. 

(2) Cf. Farabi Risala fi-l-'aql, 6d. M. Bouyges, Beyrouth, 1938, pp. 7. Ace sujet 
cf. G. Vajda, Auiour de la th€orie de la connaissance chez Saadia t R.E.J. GXXVI, 
fasc. 4 (1967), 376, n. 1. 

(3) Maq 407, 1. 10-11. L’importance attribute au r61e de Tintention et partant 
de la connaissance, chez Tumama, est attests dans son Intisar , 66-67 : «celui qui 
n’entend pas se rebeller contre Dieu n’est pas infid&le k ses yeux. » 

(4) Farq 115, 173; Sah. Milal I, 90; Bagdad! Milal 124, 1. 7-8; Usui 138; 
Tabsir 74. Gf. Sah. Milal t oh l’auteur associe le dire de Gahiz a celui de Tumama. 
Voir J. van Ess, loc. cit. f 170 et n. 6. 

(5) Mugni IX, 11, 1. 13-15. Une information isol6e, mais qu’il est int^ressant 
de donner ici, nous est signals par le K. al-Intisar 67 et 68. On peut y lire que 
Tumama professait le dire de Dirar (m. 184/800) et de Hafs al-Far d(m. vers 220/ 
834) sur la mahiyya. Or les Maqalat 282, 1. 6-7, nous rapportent que, selon Dirar, 
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dont il ne nous est pas possible d’affirmer l’identite. Par ailleurs, 
Tumama apparalt, nous l’avons vu, comme le premier mu’tazi- 
lite qui ait affirme Tanteriorite de la connaissance rationnelle 
Caql) par rapport a la connaissance scripturaire (sanC) et a 
poser le principe d’une morale dictee par la raison. II semble, 
enfin, qu’il se soit desolidarise du dire des mu’tazilites a propos 
de la these de la « position intermediaire ». Cette attitude est la 
consequence logique de sa theorie du takllf mentionnee plus 
haut ( 1 ). 

La convergence de tous ces indices peut nous permettre de 
repondre a la question posee plus haut par une suggestion dont 
il restera a demontrer le bien-fonde. Le caractere sommaire 
des informations concernant Tumama decoulerait, selon nous, 
du refus des mu'tazilites posterieurs et des heresiographes 
orthodoxes d’exposer au grand jour une pensee heretique 
illustree par une conduite que reprouvaient les bien-pensants, 
mais apparemment toleree par le souverain au pouvoir ( 2 ). 


La theorie de la connaissance, selon Bisr, nous est apparue 
comme la consequence de sa conception de Thomme. Selon ce 
mu'tazilite, la nature est l’agencement organise de la realite 
corporelle (gasad) et de la realite spirituelle (ruh) ; elles defi- 
nissent cette nature toutes deux et au meme titre. Leur facteur 
commun est un principe actif (fcf'al) qui fournit a Thomme son 


au jour de la resurrection, Dieu er£era un sixieme sens qui permettra aux croyants 
de percevoir la quiddite de Dieu (yarawna bihd mahiyyatah ay ma huwa). Or, 
in Maq 206, al-A£*arI nous afTirmait que les muUazilites etaient unanimes ^ rejeter 
le dire sur la mahiyya... « Dieu poss&de une quiddite (mahiyya) que les hommes ne 
peuvent connaltre (inna li llahi mdhiyyata la ya'lamuha l-ibad). ». Voir, 4 ce sujet, 
J. Jolivet Vintellect selon Kindly Leide 1971, p. 109, n. 1. 

(1) Intisar 93, 98. 

(2) Gf. *Utman Amin, Duha III, 80, 150 et 163. Le silence observe par le qadi 
au sujet de Tumama dans Mugnl XI, 310 sq., ou pourtant nombre de mu*tazilites 
sont cites, nous paratt signifleatif. La mSme remarque peut s’appliquer au Mugnl 
XII. Si bien que «la prolixite des heresiographes» sur l’heresie de Tumama 
(J. van Ess, loc. cit., 174) ne serait que la contrepartie du silence observe au sujet 
d’une theorie contraire aux vues de l’orthodoxie sumite. Nous y reviendrons k 
propos de Gahiz. 
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essence, cause originante de son action. Sans etre d’une precision 
extreme, la definition rapportee par les Maqalat met en relief 
le role important de la volonte du sujet et du caractere libre de 
son comportement. Position normale pour une pensee dont 
l’objectif est, a l’evidence, de restituer au plan psychologique 
l’autonomie que les contraintes de l’assujettissement religieux 
(taklif) peuvent lui supprimer au plan moral. 

La position de Mu'ammar m. 220/835, mu'tazilite de Basra, chef 
de file d’une ecole (*), — Bagdad! et Isfara’inlle tiennent pour un 
maltre en heresie ( 1 2 ) — va nous apparaitre, a son tour, deduite 
de la manure dont il congoit la nature humaine. Sa conception 
a du etre marquante pour avoir ete rapportee — dans des 
termes plus ou moins precis, dans des contextes plus ou moins 
objectifs — par les ouvrages d’heresiographie les plus impor- 
tants. SahrastanI nous rapporte : «Selon lui [Mu'ammar] 
fhomme (insan) est une entite (ma'na) ou une substance 
(gawhar) distincte de l’enveloppe corporelle (gayr al-gasad) ; 
il est connaissant (*alim), doue de puissance (qadir), de libre 
choix (muhtdr), de sagesse (hakim) ; mais il n’est ni en mouve- 
ment, ni en repos, ni colore. » 

Analogue est l’information donnee par Bagdad! dans ses 
Usui ( 3 ). Mais ce qu’il nous transmet dans le Farq ( 4 ) se rapproche 
d’une simplification tendancieuse qui se trouve systematisee 
par Isfara’inI dans son Tabslr : « L’homme n’est pas l’image 
que nous renvoient nos sens (al-insan laysa s-suratu-llatl 
sahadnaha), il est ce qui, dans cette image, est sachant, voulant, 
doue de libre-arbitre ; il est principe organisateur (mudabbir 
at-tadbir), ni mouvant, ni en repos, ni visible, perceptible ni par 
le gout, ni par l’odorat, ni par aucun autre sens ; et il n’occupe 
pas un lieu a l’exclusion d’un autre (wa-innahu laysa fi makanl 
duna makanl). Or, ceci ne peut etre affirme que par celui qui 
confere a l’etre humain les attributs de son createur et par celui 


(1) Farq , 151-156. Bagdad!, Milal, 86-87. Tabsir , 70. Fisal IV, 194. Sah. Milal 
I, 83-86. Nader, Mu'iazila et passim . 

(2) Farq , 152; Tabslr , 70. 

(3) Usui , 336 et aussi 136. 

(4) Farq , 154. 
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qui nie de lui-meme ce qu’il nie de son createur (Man lam 
yutliq 'alayh ma la yutliquh 'ala haliqih). « Cette definition, 
poursuit Isfara’inl, « devrait contraindre son auteur a affirmer 
qu’il n’existe personne qui ait vu un etre humain en quelque 
endroit que ce fut; ce qui l’obligerait a affirmer que les Compa- 
gnons n’ont pas vu le Prophete, qu’un chacun ne se voit pas 
lui-meme, qu’il ne voit ni son pere ni sa mere, pas plus qu’autrui 
ne [peut] le voir. Un tel individu ne peut etre compte parmi les 
etres senses ('uqala'). Le plus etonnant, en ce qui concerne ces 
doctrines honteuses et inavouables (al-madahib-al-fahisa), est 
la maniere dont al-Ka'bi les vante dans son ouvrage, tenant leur 
auteur pour un maitre en mu'tazilisme. Mais nul ne peut glorifier 
un tel auteur a moins de partager ses opinions. » ( 1 ). 

On remarquera, tout d’abord, l’interet que presente pour 
l’histoire de la pensee mu'tazilite une telle information. Elle 
nous revele, en effet, par l’importance que semble avoir accordee 
al-Ka'bi ( 2 ) a la definition de Mu'ammar, dans ses Maqalal non 
encore retrouvees, l’influence de la pensee de Mu'ammar sur 
les mu'tazilites, qu’ils soient de Bagdad ou de Basra. Rensei- 
gnement d’autant plus important que Ton ne retrouve aucune 
trace de la conception de Thomme d’al-Ka'bi dans les Maqalal 
d’al-As'ari, encore moins dans le Kilab at-tawhld de Maturidl, 
ou il est pourtant souvent question d’al-Ka'bi. Notons, en outre, 
la maniere dont peut etre gauchie, ou du moins camouflee, une 
pensee dont il s’agit, avant tout, de prevenir le danger qu’elle 
represente pour l’orthodoxie as'arite. Mais ce qui concerne notre 
propos, c’est la convergence des differentes sources citees plus 
haut au sujet d’un point precis : elles sont toutes unanimes a 
relever, dans la definition de Thomme etablie par Mu'ammar, 
une sorte de dualisme a consonance neo-platonicienne qui se 
distingue assez nettement de la conception de Bisr b. al-Mu'ta- 


(1) Tabslr, 70. Notons en passant que la definition de Mu'ammar rapportee 
par Mugni XI, 311,1. 1-5 et critiqu6e p. 314 sq. et 321 sq. s’ins^re dans un chapitre 
consacr6 k la definition de Thomme en tant que sujet d’obligation religieuse 
(mukallaf). Ce qui donne k la notion de iasarruf (comportement) une flnalite 
dont on ignore si elle correspondait a celle de Mu'ammar. 

(2) Mu'tazilite de Bagdad (m. 319/930). 
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mir, plus proche cTun certain aristotelisme (*). Cette dualite, 
etablie par Mu'ammar, n’a d’autre objectif, semble-t-il, que de 
mettre l’accent sur l’activite de l’element spirituel de la realite 
&me-corps. Encore une fois, ce que nous suggerent les textes 
se trouve verifie par les Maqalat. « Mu'ammar disait», nous 
rapporte al-As e ari, « que l’etre humain (insan) est une substance 
indivisible (guz'u la yatagazza*) ; il tenait pour possible que le 
savoir (*ilm), la puissance (qudra), la volonte (irada), son 
contraire karaha lui fussent inherents (agaza an yuhilla flh...), 
mais non pas le contact (mumassa), la separation (mubayana), 
le mouvement (haraka), le repos (sukdn), la couleur, la saveur, 
Todeur ( 1 2 ). Et, plus loin, Mu'ammar disait : « L’etre humain 
(insan) est une substance indivisible, il est, dans Tunivers, le 
principe organisateur (wa-huwa l-mudabbir fl-l-dlam) ; le corps 
apparent est, a son egard, un instrument (al-badan az-zahir 
alatu lah) ; quant a lui, il n’occupe pas un lieu au sens propre 
(wa-laysa huwa fi makam fl l-haqlqa...) » ( 3 ). 

Enfin, Mu'ammar disait : « L’homme ne produit en lui ni 
mouvement, ni repos, mais en lui il produit la «nolonte» 
(karaha), le savoir, la speculation (nazar), l’analogie (tamtll). 
En un autre, il ne produit rien. Il est une substance indivisible, 
une entite formant un tout (mdna la yanqasim). En effet, il 
entretient avec ce corps [qui l’accompagne] un rapport d’orga- 
nisation et non de contigu’ite, ni d’inherence (wa-annahu fl 
hada l-badan t ala-t-tadbir lah la *ala l-mumassa wa-l-hulul) » ( 4 ). 
En matiere de psychologie humaine, le mdna est un principe 
d’organisation, l’equivalent du principe actif (fa"al) de Bisr, 
avec cette difference que la puissance d’activite, chez Bisr, est 


(1) Sur les influences possibles de la pens6e antique chez les premiers mu*tazilites, 
voir les remarques de R. M. Frank loc. cit., 259. Ce savant nous fait part, dans ce 
passage, de la recherche syst6matique qu’il prepare dans ce domaine. Nous nous 
contentons de faire les suggestions suscitSes par les textes, lui laissant le soin de 
r6soudre les probl6mes qu’ils posent. 

(2) Maq. 318, 1. 3-5. 

(3) Maq. 331, 1. 13-332, 1. 1-3. Voir k ce sujet la critique du qadi dans Mugni 
XI, 321, 18 et 323. 

(4) Maq. 405, 1. 3 sq. Pour la traduction de gu£ la yatagazza * par «substance 
indivisible# nous la voyons confirmee par la remarque de R. M. Frank, loc. cit. f 
257, n. 46. 
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fournie par le compose humain, tandis que, selon Mu'ammar, 
le corps n’est qu’un instrument au service d’une substance 
spirituelle active qui definit, a elle seule, la nature humaine. 
C’est du moins ce qui semble ressortir de la confrontation de 
ces trois passages. 

II est clair qu’ici, priorite est donnee a la realite incorporelle. 
C’est la porte ouverte a une maniere d’idealisme, distinct de ce 
que Ton pourrait appeler le positivisme realiste de Bisr. Ayant 
le meme souci que ce dernier de sauvegarder l’autonomie de 
Taction humaine, Mu'ammar le fait en affirmant l’independance 
de la realite spirituelle a 1’egard du principe corporel. Ce qui 
pose evidemment le probleme de la perception. Que pourrait-elle 
etre et comment se produirait-elle ? « La perception (idrak) est 
l’acte du percevant (mudrik) (Maq . 405, 1. 13), c’est-a-dire de 
celui qui possede les cinq sens (min dawl l-hawass al-hamsa); 
cependant, elle n’est pas produite par libre choix (ihtiyar), 
mais par necessity de nature (fi'lutiba'l) (Maq., 382,1. 12-13) ( x ) » 
Ainsi, la perception sensible n’est pas, comme pour Bisr, le 
fondement ou l’origine de toute connaissance, mais un moyen, 
parmi d’autres, de connaitre, et qui n’est pas le plus representatif 
de la nature humaine. La connaissance, pour Mu'ammar, repose 
sur la perception interne qu’a l’homme de lui-meme, «la 
conscience de soi », dirait-on en terme de philosophic moderne. 

Gahiz nous rapporte, en effet ( Masa'il , 318-319), que la 
connaissance, selon Mu'ammar, comporte dix genres (agnas). 
Cinq d’entre eux sont fournis par la perception des sens, le 
sixieme est assimilable a la connaissance des faits passes et des 
contrees lointaines ; le septieme genre est la connaissance qu’a 
tout un chacun de l’intention (qasd) de son interlocuteur et du 
but recherche par ce dernier dans la controverse (wa-iradaluhu 
iyyaka 'inda l-muhawara). Mais, anterieurement a ce genre de 
connaissance, Mu'ammar posait comme prealable logique un 
premier genre consistant dans « la presence de l’homme a lui- 


(1) Voir, a ce sujet, *A. al-Karlm 'Ufcman, Na?ariyyat al-taklif, ara al-qddi 
*Abd al-Qabbar al-kaldmiyya> Beyrouth 1391/1971, p. 68-69, qui cite aussi Maq. 
382 et un ms. d’Ibn Mattawayh du Dar al-Kutub: at-tadkira. Le commentaire 
dont l’auteur accompagne ses affirmations sur la perception chez Mu'ammar, nous 
paralt relever d’une analyse trop rapide, d’ou l’aspect arbitraire de ses rapproche¬ 
ments avec la philosophic antique. Cf. aussi p. 310-316. 
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meme (wugud al-insdn li-nafsih) ». Mu'ammar tenait cette 
«conscience de soi» comme psychologiquement et epistemolo- 
giquement anterieure a la perception des sens. II disait, en eflet : 
« II convient que la conscience de soi precede la conscience que 
Ton a d’autrui ou d’autre chose que soi (yanbagi an yuqaddama 
wugudu l-insan li-nafsih 'ala wugudih li-gayrih) » ( x ). 

Gonnaltre c’est, tout d’abord, se connaltre, de meme que 
comprendre le propos de son interlocuteur c’est connaltre 
l’intention du discours ( 1 2 ). Cependant, connaltre ne veut pas 
necessairement dire ici connaltre par son corps. C’etait la 
position de Bisr, ce n’est pas celle de Mu'ammar qui, toujours 
selon Gahiz, «considerait ce genre de connaissance comme 
distinct et separe de la perception des sens (hariga min daraki 
l-hawass al-hamsa) ». La conscience de soi est a part, elle 
n’implique pas la sensation; «...si l’homme etait aveugle», 
expliquait Mu'ammar, «il sentirait son moi (la-ahassa nafsah), 
bien que ne percevant pas [son image] (wa-lam yahiss [ suratah]) ; 
s’il etait muet, il sentirait son moi, bien que ne percevant pas 
sa voix ; s’il etait depourvu d’odorat, il sentirait son moi, bien 
que ne respirant pas [les odeurs]... ». « Il en est de meme pour 
les saveurs (mudaqat), les perceptions tactiles (al-mulamas) . 
Et si telle est la realite du ma'na (fa-lamma kana kadalika l- 
ma'na), il est alors necessaire de la distinguer de la perception 
des sens, d’en faire un genre de savoir separe, existant par lui- 
meme (wagaba an yufrada min daraki l-hawass, wa-yug'ala 
'ilma lamina [tabita] 'ala hiyalih wa-qaima bi-nafsih) » ( 3 ). 
Voila attestee la notion de ma'ud par un informateur quasi 
contemporain de Mu'ammar, notion presentee comme essen- 
tiellement constituante et caracteristique de la nature humaine. 

(1) Masd’il , 319, 1. 1-2. 

(2) Cette information confirme celle d’Abu-l-Husayn al-^ayyat, Intifdr, 45. 

(3) Masa'il 319, 1. 5-10. A la ligne 8, lire : « tdmind[tdbita] *ala hiyalih ... » au 
lieu de « tamina * ala hiyalih » comme le donne le manuscrit. C. Pellat est aussi 
de cet avis. Cette restitution est suggdree tant par le sens du contexte que par 
le balancement syntaxique de la phrase. A no ter, par ailleurs, l’expression parall&le 
dans As*ari, Luma', 30 et la Nihaya de Sahrastani, 136, 1. 5. Cette opinion se 
distingue de celle de Bisr selon qui la connaissance qu’un homme a de son acte 
est postSrieure & cet acte, mais ne se distingue pas de lui. Maq. 389, 1. 9-10. 
Erkenntnislehre, 90. A comparer avec la classification de B&qillani, Insaf, 13. 
Le Caire 1950. 
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L’interet de cette mention est de completer et d’eclaircir le 
passage des Maqalat concernant le ma'na chez Mu'ammar et 
defini, entre autre, comme etant «acte pour le lieu auquel il est 
inherent» (wa za'amu anna l-ma*ani-llatl la kulla laha fi'lu 
li-l-makani-lladl hallathu) ( 1 ). 

Cette forme de connaissance, dont nous avons vu qu’Abu 
1-Hudayl concevait la possibility, repose sur un intellectualisme 
attache a une theorie psychologique propre a Mu'ammar et a 
laquelle Abu 1-Hudayl avait sans doute adhere ( 2 ). Nous y 
voyons une confirmation de ce que nous suggerions dans la 
premiere partie de cet article, en supposant qu’Abu 1-Hudayl 
avait atteint, en matiere de psychologie, un stade plus elabore 
que celui de la definition de Tame comme un accident du 
corps ( 3 ). En outre, l’information de Gahiz laisse croire que le 
rapport du qadi ( 4 ) a pu devier la formule de son sens originel, 
du fait meme qu’elle est transmise — isolee de son contexte — 
par un mu'tazilite tardif soucieux de preserver l’accord de la 
pensee des premiers maitres (al-awail) avec la doctrine as'arite, 
dont on sait bien que l’eponyme fut un transfuge du mu'tazilisme 
ou, du moins, un sympathisant de cette doctrine ( 5 ). 


(1) Maq. 372, 1. 13-14. Sur ce passage des Maqalat voir R. M. Franck, loc. cit., 
254 et n. 22. 

(2) C’est ce qui ressort de l’information du Mugni XI, 310, 5-7. Gf. la premiere 
partie de cet article, in Studia Islamica XXXVI, p. 34 et n. 3 oil nous faisions ytat 
d’une information du qadi 'Abd al-Gabbar rencontr6e dans Mugni IX, 12,1. 11-15. 
Nous avions alors propose, pour un ductus illisible, la lecture yahsuruh. Des expres¬ 
sions paralleles, rencontres dans le volume IV du Mugni, nous am^nent a corriger 
yahsuruh par yahduru bih (Mugni IV, 50, 1. 5 et 55, I. 15-16.) Ge qui donne pour 
notre paraphrase : «de telle sorte qu’il ne puisse percevoir [visuellement] l’objet 
qui se prGsente » au lieu de :« ne puisse voir ce qui l’entoure » avec l’acte de percevoir 
(idrak). Notre lecture erronee n’a pas d’incidence sur l’idSe d6velopp6e dans 
notre commentaire. Notons enfin que, Maq. 312, 1. 13-313, 1. 1-2, confirme, de 
manure plus explicite, qu’Abu 1-Hudayl professait une opinion analogue & celle 
de Mu'ammar. Al-As*arl le qualifie d’exagGration et d’exc6s (guluwwa kabira). 

(3) Ge qui empSche d’appliquer, a Mu'ammar et a son 6cole, l’affirmation de 
L. Massignon cit6 par nous in Studia Islamica XXXVI, p. 43 n. 3. 

(4) Mugni IX, 12, 114-17. Voir, & ce sujet, R. M. Frank loc. cit., p.248-249. 

(5) G’est ainsi que le qadi fait dire a Abu-l-Hudayl : «... il pensait que Dieu 
pouvait cr6er la connaissance de la couleur dans le cceur de l’aveugle... » Mugni 
IX, 12, 1. 13-14. En r6alit6, dans les Maq. 311-12, on peut lire qu’Abu-l-Hugayl 
concevait la possibility d’une perception abstraite, mais on ne peut pas en conclure 
que cette perception 6tait cr£ye, en notre for intyrieur (qalb), par Dieu. Il est 
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II est important de noter ici l’interet que presente la demarche 
de Mu'ammar. C’est a partir de la connaissance immediate du 
sujet par lui-meme, en tant qu’existant a part, distinct de ses 
sens et de son apparence, que Mu'ammar est amene a aflirmer 
l’existence necessaire d’une realite inherente a chaque etre et 
distincte de sa manifestation concrete, realite congue comme la 
raison d’etre de cette manifestation. En ce sens, la notion de 
kawn et celle d’i'fimad, dont il a ete question dans la premiere 
partie de cet article, ne seraient que les corollaires de la notion 
de mcfna. Le mcfna serait le « determinant causal » de l’insertion 
dans le reel des accidents (a'rad) et des « manieres d’etre dans 
l’espace » (akwan) ( 1 ). 

Nous pensons, pour notre part, que le premier genre de 
connaissance etabli par Mu'ammar, et que Ton pourrait appeler 
aperception intellectuelle, sorte « d’apprehension pure » du moi, 
pose les bases d’une theorie de la connaissance abstraite qui nous 
laisse croire qu’assez vite les premiers theologiens-penseurs de 
1’Islam, represents par les Mu'tazilites ( 2 ), se sont debarrasses 
d’un « materialisms primitif» qui a pu earacteriser l’aube du 
kalam ( 3 ). Aflirmer que lorsque l’etre humain voit, a l’aide de 
son regard (bi-l-basar), une chose coloree comme etant blanche, 
il sait qu’en cette chose reside une blancheur qui est autre chose 
qu’elle-meme, alors qu’il n’est d’aucune maniere possible que le 
sens (hiss) pergoive la blancheur ( 4 ), c’est aflirmer la realite de l’in- 

vrai qu’a la p. 569 des Maqalat cette information est donnte a propos de la puissance 
qu’a Dieu de cr6er la perception [visuelle] chez l’aveugle. *Abd al-Karim *U$man 
ne semble pas avoir vu la difficult^ que pr^sente le caract&re contradictoire de ces 
diverses informations, op. cit 69. A propos de la tendance du qadi *Abd al-Gabbar 
a «6dulcorer » le mu*tazilisme des awcfil voir R. Brunschvig, Devoir et pouvoir , in 
Studia Islamica XX, 27. 

(1) Gf. Muqaddasi, Ahsan at-taqasim , trad. A. Miquel, p. 94, § 70. 

(2) Bagdad! nous rapporte m6me qu’Abu-l-Hudayl et ses disciples mu'tazilites 
d^finissaient la r6alit6 du kawn par la notion de ma'na.« Wa-za'ama Abu-l-Hudayl 
wa-atba*uh min al-qadariyya anna-l-kawn mcLna gayr al-haraka wa-s-sukun 
wa-l-igma wa-l-iflirdq wa-gtahada an yagfalah ma'na ma'qula ... Usul t 40-41. 

(3) Gf. D. Gimaret, Bouddha et les Bouddhistes dans la tradition musulmane f 
in J.A. 1969, p. 314, n. 172, dont l’aflirmation m^riterait d’etre nuancSe. De 
multiples passages des Maqalat font apparaitre un intellectualisme certain qui se 
d6gage de nombre d’assertions attributes a Mu'ammar, 'Abbad b. SulaymSn, 
Aba-l-Hudayl, an-Nazzam, etc. 

(4) Maq. 392, 1. 15-16, al-AS'arl ne cite pas de noms et se contente de dire 
«certains ont affirmt»... Il apparait tout k fait possible d’attribuer ce dire k 
Mu'ammar. Comparer avec Maq. 372-373. 
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tellection (*alima anna flh bayad) et correlativement, la realite 
du ma'na, entite ayant une existence propre, distincte de la chose 
coloree (gayruh), inaccessible au sens, done connue isolement et 
en dehors de la perception sensible. Voila bien l’explication des 
expressions tabita 'ala hiydlih wa-qd’ima bi-nafsih ( 1 ). A la 
verite, ce huitieme genre de connaissance, premier dans l’ordre 
logique et epistemologique, est comme la justification du 
septieme. Saisir l’intention exprimee par les propos d’autrui 
suppose la saisie prealable de soi comme entite distincte de 
l’autre ( 2 ). 

Qu’est a son tour, le septieme genre de connaissance ( Masa’il , 
319, 1. 1), sinon le fondement du sixieme que Mu'ammar definit 
comme la connaissance geographique et historique ( Masa’il , 
318, 1. 24) ? Cette categorie de savoir resulte de la transmission 
des dires de differents narrateurs. Mais ce qui n’est pas vecu 
par la musahada ou le 'iydn, est connu par oui-dire et n’offre 
de certitude que dans la mesure oil peut etre verifiee l’authenti- 
cite de ces dires transmis oralement ou par ecrit. Le septieme 
genre de connaissance, selon Mu'ammar, est done celui qui 
suscite le souci d’etablir l’authenticite des traditions. C’est le 
savoir constitue par la critique des traditions, dont la prolife¬ 
ration incontrolee presentait un danger pour Tobjectivite de 
l’exegese religieuse ( 3 ). La connaissance de soi-meme comme 
entite (ma'nd) autonome et distincte d’autrui est le prealable 
a la connaissance de la veridicite d’autrui en tant qu’interlo- 


(1) Au sujet des differents sens possibles du terme maria , nous reportons a la 
pr6cieuse et riche analyse de R. M. Frank, loc. cit., et surtout p. 250-253. 

(2) Voila pourquoi au rapport de Ca'far b. Harb, Mu'ammar affirmait (Fisal 
IV, 194) que Dieu ne pouvait se connaltre ( Farq , 155) ceci impliquerait, en lui, 
la multiplicite, e’est-a-dire une entite double : celle du connaissant et celle du 
connu. §ah Milal I, 87. Cf. Intisar , 45, § 3, al-JJayyat n’a pas vu, ou n’a pas voulu 
voir que Mu'ammar, a coup sdr, etablissait une nette distinction entre la connais¬ 
sance de l’homme par lui-rngme, a savoir la conscience qu’a l’homme de lui-meme, 
et la connaissance de Dieu qui ne peut avoir pour objet que d’autres que lui, en 
vertu mSme de son unicite. La connaissance de soi suppose la diversite de l’etre 
qui se connait. Nier que Dieu se connaisse, e’est nier en lui la diversity. Applique 
a d’autres notions que la connaissance, e’est le sens du d6veloppement de Maq . 
548, 1. 9-549. Cf. a ce sujet, Sarh, 248. 

(3) On sait l’importance que prend, a partir du in e siecle de l’Hegire, la science 
du hadlt, importance materialise par la composition des «Six Livres ». 
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cuteur et transmetteur de reeits ; elle est, en outre, prise de 
conscience de ce qui dure en nous et dans Funivers et de ce qui 
disparatt. G’est ainsi que nait Fidee d’incree et d’eternel (qadima) 
et de cree et de fini (hadala) ; ce qui amene Fhomme a s’inter- 
roger sur son adventicite ou sa perennite. Cette interrogation, 
qui fait l’objet d’un neuvieme genre de connaissance, debouche 
sur un dixieme genre dont le propos est 1’etude de la nature 
creee de rhomme ( x ). 

Des cinq premiers genres de connaissance, les Masa'il ne 
nous disent rien. Du contexte, on peut simplement deduire que 
Mu'ammar ne considere pas, comme Bisr, la connaissance des 
cinq sens comme etant le fondement ou la source de toutes les 
categories de savoir. Cependant, d’autres sources, en l’occurrence 
les Maqalat d’al-As'ari, nous apprennent que, pour Mu'ammar 
et son ecole, la connaissance par les sens est de l’ordre de la 
necessite naturelle (tiba'u) : « Certains disaient», nous rapporte 
al-As'ari : « elle [la perception sensible] est le fait du sujet des 
sens, elle lui appartient; elle n’est cependant pas produite par 
libre choix, mais par necessite de nature. Et les adeptes des actes 
produits par nature justifient leur dire en affirmant que la 
perception est Facte du lieu dans lequel elle reside. C’est le dire 
des disciples de Mu'ammar » ( 1 2 ). 

Ainsi, les actes produits par nature existent par eux-memes 
et tirent leur realite de la nature du lieu qui leur sert de recep¬ 
tacle. II y a, en ce cas, identification entre l’agissant et Tagi. 
C’est ce que les ahl at-iabd'V designent par la qualification de 
necessaire (daruriyy). L’acte produit par nature est Facte 
determine par Finstrument a Faide duquel il se produit et auquel 
il s’identifie. II n’est pas voulu par Fagent, mais subi par lui 
comme se realisant en lui, sans le concours de sa volonte. C'est 
« Facte sans agent » de Tumama. 


(1) Cette classification est analogue & celle que nous donne, environ un si&cle 
plus tard, Maturld! (m. 333/944) dans son Kitdb at-Tawhid. Il distingue la connais¬ 
sance sensible Ciydn) ou le v6cu, la connaissance informative (ahbar) enfin la 
speculation (na^ar). Tawhld, p. 7. 

(2) Maq. 382,1.12-14. «Wa qala ba'duhum: huwa [al-idrak] min dawl l-hawass wa 
lah ilia annahu laysa bi-fytiydrl wa lakinnah fi'lu. liba'l wa-tahqiq qawl ashab at-laba*? 
anna l-idrak fi'lu li-maliallih alladl huwa qa'imd bih t wa hum ashab Mu'ammar .» 
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II est clair qu’en ce cas la raison de cette necessity tient au 
fait que cette categorie de connaissance echappe a ce que 
Mu'ammar considere comme faisant l’objet du premier genre 
de connaissance : la presence de l’homme a lui-meme (wuguduh 
li-nafsih). L’homme peut se connaitre, mais ne pas avoir 
conscience de son corps : « Seuls les accidents des corps sont 
perceptibles, tandis que les corps ne peuvent etre pergus [en 
tant que tels] » (*). C’est l’opinion de Mu'ammar, ce n’est pas 
celle d’Abu-l-Hudayl selon qui les corps sont pergus par la 
vue (turd) ( 1 2 ). En realite, du moins dans ces contextes, les 
notions de corps (gism) ne sont pas comprises, par l’un et par 
l’autre, de la meme maniere. Le corps, selon Mu'ammar, n’est 
pas seulement le support spatial d’une succession de pheno- 
menes fortuits (a'rad) ( 3 ). S’il en etait ainsi, on ne pourrait 
comprendre ni expliquer les actes naturels. Ceux-ci, en effet, 
feraient probleme, comme l’a signale J. van Ess dans son 
important ouvrage ( 4 5 ). Si l’ame n’est que l’expression de la 
volonte et ne fournit que le principe (ma'na) des actes poses 
par libre choix (ihtiyar), comment expliquer la production des 
actes spontanes (mubasar ou daruriy equivalent d 'av%6\iaxov), 
— car c’est bien la ce que Mu'ammar designe par « necessity 
de nature» —, si ce n’est que l’enveloppe corporelle (gasad) 
n’est autre que la manifestation d’une entite (ma'na) repre- 
sentant le principe corporel (gism). Cette realite abstraite est le 
support logique voire ontologique, le principe de determination 
analogue a la « raison seminale » des sto'iciens qui explique la reali¬ 
sation spontanee des actes naturels ( 6 ), et designe le substrat de la 
succession d’accidents qui ne sont autres que des productions 
des corps (ihtira'at al-agsam , Milal , I, 83). Ce ma'na apparalt 
alors, selon les termes de R. M. Frank, comme « un determinant 


(1) Maq. 363, 1. 7-8. minnama tudraku a'radu l-gism fa-amma l-<}ism fa-la 
yaguzu an yudraka » A l’6vidence Mu'ammar pense ici & la substance ou au principe 
corporel. Voir aussi Muhit 76, 97, 386. Mugni IX, 11,1. 18-19 et la refutation du 
qadi, 25 sq. 

(2) Maq . 361, 1. 9 sq. 

(3) §ah. Milal I, 83-84,« wa qala kullu *aradl qama bi-mahall fa-innahu yaqumu 
bih li-ma'na awgaba l-qiyam... ». 

(4) Erkenntnislehre , 132 sq., 169. 

(5) Gf. Erkenntnislehre , p. 137. 
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causal» ( 1 ), une sorte de motivation echappant a la conscience 
du sujet produisant les « actes sans agent », dont on ne peut pas 
dire qu’ils soient voulus par le sujet ni qu’ils soient crees par 
Dieu ( 2 ). Si une telle explication rend compte des actes neces- 
saires par nature, elle ne laisse pas d’introduire, dans la notion 
de nature, une sorte de dualite engendrant un monisme intellec- 
tuel dont on ne voit pas comment il pourrait se concilier avec 
la realite phenomenale de l’etre cree (muhdal) d’une part, et 
avec l’existence creatrice de Dieu, d’autre part. Sahrastanl, tres 
au fait des theories des penseurs de l’antiquite, a bien vu les 
implications philosophiques de la theorie de Mu'ammar. Com- 
mentant le refus d’attribuer a Dieu la possibility de se connaltre 
lui-meme, Sahrastanl montre qu’a l’instar des philosophes 
(falasifa), Mu'ammar maintenait que Dieu est science actuante 
('ilm fi'liyy) et non science passive (infi'aliyy), « C’est de sa 
science que procede l’acte », celle-ci impliquant la succession du 
connaissant ('alim) et du connu (mdlum). En outre, Dieu est 
science ('ilm) et intellect ('aql) et, en lui, l’intellect, le sujet et 
Tobjet de l’intellection sont un. En consequence, on ne peut 
affirmer de Dieu ni qu’il se connait, — ce qui supposerait la 
distinction connaissant connu —, ni qu’il connait les choses 
distinctes de lui, — ce qui supposerait que sa science derive 
d’autre chose que de lui —. SahrastanI conclut : « L’information 
au sujet de Mu'ammar ne peut etre interpretee que dans ce 
sens, a moins qu’elle ne soit alteree » ( 3 ). 

Nous penchons, pour notre part, en faveur du premier terme 
de l’alternative, ce qui rejoint probablement l’avis officieux 
de SahrastanI. En cela, nous nous rangeons aux cdtes de R. 
M. Frank qui suggere de voir la une influence neoplatonicienne. 
En attendant les conclusions des recherches poursuivies par ce 
savant ( 4 ), nous nous contenterons d’aflirmer qu’au travers de 

(1) R. M. Frank, loc. cit., 253 qui cite Intisar , 56, con fir m6 par le passage des 
Milal cit6 plus haut. Voir aussi G. F. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism , Oxford, 1971, 
18-19, 66, 84. 

(2) Maq. 548, 1. 9 sq. 

(3) Pour cette paraphrase, nous nous appuyons sur la traduction du texte des 
Milal donn6e par A. Kazi et J. G. Flynn, in Abr Nahrain VIII (1968-1969), p. 55. 

(4) Loc. cit., 259. 
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cet « amas de decombres » ( x ) que representent les informations 
que nous possedons sur les premiers mu’tazilites, on apergoit 
le profil d’une doctrine plus elaboree qu’on ne le penserait au 
premier abord, et moins tributaire des imperatifs religieux et du 
donne scripturaire, comme on aurait tendance a le croire, si 
Ton se refere aux developpements des usuliyyln du iv e /x e siecle. 
Peut-on appliquer cette constatation aux ashab at-taba’i c 
representes par Cahiz et a Tecole nazzamienne ? C’est ce que 
nous nous efforcerons d’examiner dans un article qui suivra. 

Marie Bernand 
(Paris) 

(1) J. van Ess, Das kitab an-Nakt des Nazzam und seine Rezeption im kitab 
al-Futya des Gdhiz, Gottingen, 1972, p. 7. 


Erratum 

Dans la bibliographic donn6e au fascicule pr6c6dent (XXXVI, 1972), p. 45, 
lire Ovidemment : aUMuslasfa min Him al-usiil, en supprimant ad-din. 



THE MEANING AND ROLE 
OF “PHILOSOPHY” IN ISLAM 


In discussing the meaning and role of philosophy in Islam 
we must turn before everything else to the exact meaning of 
the term “philosophy” and also to the structure of Islam in its 
essence and historical deployment. Islam is hierarchic in its 
essential structure and also in the way it has manifested itself 
in history. ( l 2 ) The Islamic revelation possesses within itself 
several dimensions and has been manifested to mankind on the 
basic levels of al-islam, al-Zman and al-ihsan and from another 
perspective as Shari'ah, Tarlqah and Haqlqah. (*) When we 
speak of the role of philosophy in Islam we must first of all ask 
which aspect of Islam we are dealing with. In any case we 
must avoid the mistake made only too often by many Orienta¬ 
lists during the past century of identifying Islam with only the 
Sharl'ah or kalam and then studying the relationship of “philo¬ 
sophy” or metaphysics with that particular dimension of 
Islam. Rather, in order to understand the real role of “philo¬ 
sophy” in Islam we must consider Islam in all its amplitude 
and depth, including especially the dimension of al-Haqlqah, 
where precisely one will find the point of intersection between 
“traditional philosophy” and metaphysics and that aspect of 

(1) See S. H. Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines, Cambridge 
(U.S.A.), 1964, pp. 18 ft. 

(2) See F. Schuon, L'CEil du cceur, Paris, 1950, pp. 150 ft.; and Schuon, 
Understanding Islam, trans. by D. M. Matheson, London, 1963. 
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the Islamic perspective into which sapientia in all its forms 
has been integrated throughout Islamic history. (*) Likewise, 
the whole of Islamic civilization must be considered in its 
width and breadth, not only a single part of dar al-islam , for it 
is one of the characteristics of Islamic civilization that the 
totality of its life and the richness of its arts and sciences can 
only be gauged by studying all of its parts. Only in unison 
do these parts reveal the complete unity that lies within all 
the genuine manifestations of Islam. One cannot understand 
the role of “philosophy” or any other intellectual discipline in 
Islam by selecting only one dimension of Islam or one particular 
geographical area, no matter how important that dimension or 
that area may be in itself. 

As for “philosophy”, the sense in which we intend to use it 
in this discussion must be defined with precision, for here we are 
dealing with a question of some complexity. First of all it 
must be remembered that terms have a precise meaning in the 
sciences of traditional civilizations such as the Islamic. We 
can use the term “philosophy” as the translation of the Arabic 
al-falsafah and inquire into the meaning of the latter term in 
Islam and its civilization. Or we can seek to discover how 
the term “philosophy” as used today must be understood 
within the context of Islamic civilization. Or again we can 
seek to find all those Islamic sciences and intellectual disciplines 
which possess a “philosophical” aspect in the sense of dealing 
with the general world view of man and his position in the 
Universe. For our own part, we must begin by making the 
basic affirmation that if by philosophy we mean profane philo¬ 
sophy as currently understood in the West, that is, the attempt 
of man to reach ultimate knowledge of things through the use 
of his own rational and sensuous faculties and cut off completely 
from both the effusion of grace and the light of the Divine 
Intellect, then such an activity is alien to the Islamic perspective. 
It is a fruit of a humanism which did not manifest itself in 


(3) On the rapport between al-Haqlqah and traditional philosophy see H. Corbin 
(with the collaboration of S. H. Nasr and O. Yahya), Hisioire de la philosophie 
islamique , vol. I, Paris, 1964, pp. 14fT. 
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Islam except for a very few instances of a completely peripheral 
and unimportant nature. It is what the Persian philosophers 
themselves have called mental acrobatics or literally “weaving” 
(baftan), in contrast to philosophy as the gaining of certainty, 
or literally the discovery of truth (yaftan). But if by philo¬ 
sophy we mean a traditional philosophy based on certainty 
rather than doubt, where man’s mind is continuously illumin¬ 
ated by the light of the Divine Intellect and protected from 
error by the grace provided by a traditional world in which man 
breathes, then we certainly do have an Islamic philosophy 
which possesses illimitable horizons and is one of the richest 
intellectual traditions in the world, a philosophy that is always 
related to religious realities and has been most often wedded to 
illumination (ishraq) and gnosis ('irfan). (*) If we view 
philosophy in this light, then the title of ''philosopher” cannot 
be refused to those in Islam who are called the falasifah , 
hukama and 'ura/’d*. ( 1 2 ) 

Moreover, if one takes the whole of the Islamic world into 
account, including the Persian and the Indian parts of it, one 
certainly cannot call Islamic philosophy a transient phenomenon 
which had a short lived existence in a civilization whose 
intellectual structure did not permit its survival. One can no 
longer speak of Christian and Jewish philosophy and then 
refuse to accept the reality of Islamic philosophy. ( 3 ) One 


(1) See S. H. Nasr, Islamic Studies , Beirut, 1966, chapters eight and nine; 
also Nasr, Three Muslim Sages , Cambridge (U.S.A.), 1964, introduction and 
chapter I. 

(2) « Nous n’avons aucun droit d’en refuser la qualification & ceux qui veulent 
Gtre des hokama f des falasifa , de la leur refuser sous pr^texte qu’ils sont en mSme 
temps des * orafa , des th6osophes mystiques, et que leur id6e de la philosophic et 
leur programme ne concordent pas avec l’id6e que certains d’entre nous, en 
Occident, se font de la ‘ philosophie La cassure, h61as ! est vieille de plusieurs 
stecles ; elle remonte jusqu’Si la scholastique m6di6vale. Cette cassure ne s’est pas 
produite en Islam, chez nos penseurs iraniens, parce que l’on peut dire symboli- 
quement que pour eux l’Ange de la relation divine est le mSme que l’Ange de 
la connaissance. Le sommet de l’intellect (*aql , Nous) est Yintelleclus sandus t 
l’intellect proph^tique; il y a quelque chose de commun entre la vocation du 
philosophe et la vocation du proph&te », introduction of H. Corbin (p. 3) to 
S. J. AshtiyanI, editor, Anlhologie des philosophes iraniens , vol. I, T6h6ran-Paris, 
1972. 

(3) For example, L. Gardet writes : « La question centrale est celle pos6e 
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can with some logic assert, as has been done by F. Van Steen- 
berghen (*) and certain others, that philosophy, as understood 
by the scholastics, was not called specifically Christian by them 
but was conceived of as philosophy as such. In the same way 
in classical Islamic texts one reads usually of the term al- 
falsafah , the philosophy, but not al-falsafat al-islamiyyah which 
is of a more current usage, just as most classical authors have 
usually written of aZ-dfn, the religion in itself, rather than of 
al’islam as a distinct religion. The homogeneity and unity 
of traditional civilization was such that for its members their 
world was the world. Western man certainly produced 
Christian art during the Middle Ages but this art was usually 
called art as such. Islam produced some of the greatest 
architectural marvels in the world, which were, however, very 
rarely referred to as Islamic architecture by their own makers. 
They simple called them architecture. This characteristic is 
a profound aspect of the medieval world and of traditional 
civilization in general which must be taken into full considerat¬ 
ion in the present discussion. But if we stand “outside” of 

nagu^re par M. Gilson : peut-on parler d’une 'philosophic musulmane’ au — sens 
analogique — oil nous parlons d’une , philosophic chr^tienne’ ? » He answers this 
negatively adding, « De ce point de vue historique, on peut done appeler Farabi, 
Avicenne, Ibn Tufayl et Averro^s des 'philosophes musulmans’. Mais si l’on entend 
parler mulalis mutandis d’une 'philosophic musulmane’ au sens ou l’on parlera 
d’une ' philosophic chr6tienne ’ des grands m6di6vaux, il faut renoncer & leur 
donner ce titre. On ne peut gu&re les designer que comme philosophes d’inspiration 
hell6nistique, d’expression arabe ou persane, et d’influences musulmanes. » in 
«Le problfcme de la philosophic musulmane », Melanges offerts a Etienne Gilson t 
Paris, 1959, p. 282. 

It is difficult to sustain the view of M. Gardet if we take into consideration 
such figures as Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadra or the Islamic philosophers of 
Faranglmahall and Khayrabad in India. Even the earlier Peripatetic (mashsha’i) 
Muslim philosophy is much more Islamic than an appraisal such as that of 
M. Gardet would indicate. I. Madkour answers the claim of Gardet and others 
holding a similar view in these words : «Nous avons d6montr6 il y a longtemps, 
qu’il existe une philosophic arabe, comme il existe une philosophic grecque et 
une philosophic latine. Nous pouvons dire aujourd’hui qu’il existe une m6ta- 
physique arabe ou musulmane. Elle est musulmane par ses probl^mes et par sa 
fa§on de les r6soudre. » « La M6taphysique en terre d’Islam », Melanges Inst. 
Dominicain d'Etudes Orientates du Caire , 7, 1962-63, p. 30. See also the introduction 
to his Fi’l-falsa fat al-islamiyyah f Cairo, 1968. 

(1) See F. van Steenberghen, La philosophic au XIII e sUcle, Louvain, 1966, 
pp. 533-540. 
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these worlds and study them in comparison with the secular 
modern world or with other sacred civilizations, then in the 
same way that we can call Chartres Christian architecture and 
St. Thomas a Christian philosopher we can refer to the Alhambra 
as Islamic architecture and Ibn SIna and SuhrawardI as Islamic 
philosophers. 

In all honesty and taking into consideration the long tradition 
and the still living character of Islamic philosophy we cannot 
refuse to recognize the reality of this distinct type of traditional 
philosophy as being just as closely allied to the structure of 
Islam, and just as closely related to a particular dimension of it, 
as other traditional philosophies are related to the tradition in 
whose bosoms they have been cultivated. For the Islamic 
philosophers, especially those of the later period, traditional 
philosophy has always been a way in which the truths of reli¬ 
gion have been expressed in the language of intellectual and 
rational discourse. The truth reached by traditional philo¬ 
sophy is for the hukamd' an aspect of the Truth itself, of al-Haqq, 
which is a Divine Name and therefore the source of all revealed 
truth. (*) For the Islamic hukama', as for Philo, philosophy 
was originally a form of revealed Truth, closely allied to revel¬ 
ation and connected with the name of Hermes, who became 
identified by them with Idris, who was entitled “The Father 
of Philosophers” (Abu’l-hukama’). The identification of the 
chain of philosophy with an ante-diluvian prophet reveals a 
profound aspect of the concept of philosophy in Islam—far 
more profound than that any historical criticism could claim 
to negate it. ( 1 2 ) It was a means of confirming the legitimacy 
of hikmah in the Islamic intellectual world. 


(1) M. Horten came close to expressing this close link between Islamic philosophy 
and religion when he wrote, « Fur den Philosophen ist die Philosophic seine 
Religion ; denn sein philosophisches System ist die Forum, in der er sich Gott und 
des Weltall denkt und zugleich die Grundsatze, nach denen er sein sittliches Leben 
einrichtet. Die Religion des Islam will aber nichtes anderes sein als eine lehre liber 
Gott und die Welt und eine Direktion des sittlichen Handelns — Philosophia 
theoretica et practica. »,« Religion und Philosophic in Islam », Der Islam, 1913, p. 1. 

(2) On the significance of Hermes for Islamic philosophy see Nasr, Islamic 
studies , chapter six. Mir FindiriskI, the llth/17th century Persian philosopher, 
calls Aristotle (or in reality Plotinus, for he was thinking of the author of the 
Theology of Aristotle) «a prophet who did not bring a law (ghayr mursal) ». See 
S. J. AshtiyanI, Anlhologie des philosophes iraniens , p. 73. 
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Having established the existence of Islamic philosophy as 
a distinct type of traditional philosophy, we must now probe 
into its meaning and definition. We must first of all make a 
distinction between philosophy in the general sense as Welt¬ 
anschauung and philosophy as a distinct intellectual discipline 
in the technical sense. If we think of philosophy in the general 
sense of Weltanschauung , then outside of al-falsafah and al- 
hikmah, with which philosophy has been identified by most 
schools, we must search within several other traditional Islamic 
disciplines for ‘‘philosophy”, these disciplines including kalam 
or theology, usul al-fiqh , or principles of jurisprudence, and 
especially Sufism, in particular its intellectual expression which 
is also called al J irfan or gnosis. This fact is especially true 
of the later period of Islamic history when in most of the Arab 
world falsafah as a distinct school disappeared and the intellect¬ 
ual needs corresponding to it found their fulfillment in kalam 
and Sufism. ( A ) As for philosophy in the technical sense, it 
embraces not only Peripatetic philosophy in its early phase, 
known in the West thanks to medieval translations and modern 
research following the earlier tradition, but also later Peripatetic 
philosophy after Ibn Rushd and beginning with Khwajah Nasir 
al-DIn al-TusI, the School of Illumination (ishraq) founded by 
Suhrawardi, metaphysical and gnostic forms of Sufism iden¬ 
tified closely with the school of Ibn 'Arab!, and the “transcendent 
theosophy” (al-hikmat al-muta* aliyah) of Mulla Sadra, not to 
speak of philosophies with specific religious forms such as 
Isma'IlI philosophy, which possesses its own long and rich 
history. ( 1 2 ) 


(1) Already Ibn Khaldun in his Muqaddimah, trans. by F. Rosenthal, vol. 3, 
New York, 1958, pp. 52 ft., considered the later school of kalam as philosophy 
and many contemporary Arab authors have emphasized the importance of kalam 
and also Sufism as forms of «Islamic philosophy ». See for example Mustafa 
*Abd al-Raziq, Tamhid li-la'rlkh al-falsafat al-islamiyyah, Cairo, 1959. 

(2) Except for H. Corbin and T. Izutsu, and to a certain extent M. Horten 
before them, no one in the West has dealt with Islamic philosophy in all its richness 
and diversity. Rather almost always it has become identified in the West with 
early Peripatetic philosophy, to which an appendix concerning Ibn Khaldun and 
one or two other later Muslim philosophers has been added. The writings of Corbin 
are particularly important in dispelling this illusion. 
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Because of the vastness of the subject we shall confine our¬ 
selves in this essay to the role and meaning of falsafah or hikmah , 
or philosophy in its technical sense, in Islam, always keeping 
in mind, however, the richness of Sufism and kalam in the 
domain of ideas which concern the Islamic Weltanschauung and 
man’s position in the Universe and vis-a-vis God. The most 
profound metaphysics in Islam is to be found in the writings of 
the Sufi masters, especially those who have chosen to deal with 
the theoretical aspects of the spiritual way, or with that scientia 
sacra called gnosis (al-irfan). A more general treatment of 
the meaning of philosophy in Islam would have to include 
Sufism, fca/am, usul and some of the other Islamic sciences as 
well, but as already mentioned, these lie outside the boundaries 
of the present discussion, which concerns only falsafah or 
hikmah as these terms have been understood by the traditional 
Islamic authorities themselves. 


To understand the meaning of Islamic philosophy it is best to 
examine the use of the terms falsafah and hikmah in various 
traditional sources and the definitions provided for them by the 
Islamic philosophers themselves ( 1 ). The term hikmah appears 
in several places in the Quran, of which perhaps the most often 
cited is, ”He giveth wisdom [hikmah] unto whom He will, and 
he unto whom wisdom is given, he truly hath received abundant 
good" (Quran, II; 269 Pickthall Translation). ( 2 ) It also 
appears in the Hadlth literature in such sayings as “The acqui¬ 
sition of hikmah is incumbent upon thee: verily the good resides 
in hikmah ,” ( 3 ) and “Speak not of hikmah to fools.” ( 4 ). 


(1) On the meaning of falsafah , the problems of its study and its definitions 
see G. G. Anawati, « Philosophic m6di6vale en terre d’Islam » Melanges Inst. 
Dominicain d'Etudes Orientates du Caire y 5, 1958, pp. 175-236. 

(2) t j^>- ^J)^\ Jjii OJ-j JrJ 

.«t jJZ' 

(3) ou tiJLJiP al-Dariml, Muqaddimah t 34. 

( 4 ) y al-Dariml, Muqaddimah , 34. 
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Different Muslim authorities have debated as to what hikmah 
means in such verses and sayings and many theologians such 
as Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi have identified it with kalam. But 
also throughout Islamic history many have identified it with 
the intellectual sciences (al-ulum al-aqliyyah) in general and 
traditional philosophy in particular. In fact traditional 
philosophy came to be known, especially in Persia, as al-hikmat 
al-ilahiyyah , or “ theosophia ” in its original sense. Even early 
in Islamic history certain authorities used the term hikmah in 
the sense of the intellectual sciences and philosophy, as for 
example Jahiz, who in al-Bayan wa'l-tabyln refers to it in connect¬ 
ion with Sahl ibn Harun, (*) and Ibn Nadim, who calls Khalid 
ibn Yazid, known for his interest in the “pre-Islamic” or awa’il 
sciences, the hakim of Al al-Marwan. ( 2 ) 

The definitions given by the Islamic philosophers themselves 
are more revealing than those of literary figures in elucidating 
the meaning of philosophy for Islam. In his well-known 
definition of falsafah, the first of the great Muslim Peripatetics, 
al-Kindl, writes: “Philosophy is the knowledge of the reality 
of things within man’s possibility, because the philosopher’s 
end in his theoretical knowledge is to gain truth and in his 
practical knowledge to behave in accordance with truth.” ( 3 ) 
His successor al-Farabi accepted this definition in principle, 
making in addition a distinction between “philosophy rooted 
in certainty” (falsafah yaqiniyyah), which is based on demons¬ 
tration (burhan), ( 4 ) and “philosophy deriving from opinion” 


(1) M. *Abd al-Raziq, Tamhld li-ta'rikh al-falsafat al-islamiyyah, p. 45, where 
reference is also made to various other Islamic sources using the term hikmah. 

(2) See The Fihrist of al-Nadim , trans. by B. Dodge, New York, 1970, vol. 2, 
p. 581. 

(3) From his On First Philosophy quoted by A. F. El-Ehwany, « Al-Kindi», in A 
History of Muslim Philosophy , ed. by M. M. Sharif, vol. I, Wiesbaden, 1963, p. 424. 

£■ £ 

Jp O'b/ 43^ jAjU .. . AjLdjih 

(4) The meaning of demonstration as used in Islamic thought is not exactly 
the same as one finds in Western logic and has an element of certitude in it that 
is derived from the illumination of the mind by the light of the Intellect. 
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(falsafah maznunah), based upon dialectics and sophistry. ( 1 ) 
He also gives the well-known definition of philosophy as “the 
knowledge of existents qua existents” and adds that “there is 
nothing among existing things with which philosophy is not 
concerned.” ( 2 ) 

The master of Peripatetics, Ibn SIna, again adds an element 
to the definition of hikmah and relates it more closely to realiz¬ 
ation and perfection of the being of man when he writes: 
“Hikmah is the perfecting of the human soul through the con¬ 
ceptualization of things and the judgment of theoretical and 
practical truths to the measure of human capability.” ( 3 ) This 
close accordance between knowledge and its practice, so 
important for later Islamic philosophy, is repeated in the 
definition of the Ikhwan al-Safa* when they say: “The begin¬ 
ning of philosophy is the love of the sciences; its middle is know¬ 
ledge of the reality of things to the extent to which man is 
capable; and its end is speech and action in conformity with this 
knowledge.” ( 4 ) 


(1) See al-Farabi, Kitab al-huruf (Book of Letters) ed. by M. Mahdi, Beirut, 
1968, pp. 153-157. 

(2) and « Vl pJUil Ol^>- y fjA )) 

« *3 y? y jJUjl l^Jl ^ at-Jam' bayn ra'yay al-haklmayn 

Aflalun al-ilahi wa Arislu , » Hyderabad, Daccan, pp. 36-37. 

(3) ^jJUaJl ^ J j I j y^L^mJ A^jLm*jVI )) 

.(( 5-JLjVl iilkJI S-wJjJl j] JjlisJl j 'Uyun al- 

hikmahj Cairo, 1326, p. 30. 

(4) ub j>- j*Jl JpUU- AJ yA c ^ jl*Jl l^J jl 4jLJLi!l )) 

.« jJUM 3 J^iJI U>-T 3 <ij LjNI olkll 

Rasd*il f Cairo, vol. I, 1928, p. 23. The Ikhwan have a conception of philosophy 
very close to that of the ishraqis and the whole later tradition of Islamic philosophy, 
in which philosophy is considered as veritable philosophy only if it is able to 
transform the being of man and enable him to have a new vision of things made 
possible by this very transformation. As such it is nothing other than a particular 
expression of the esotericism (al-batin) of religion, accessible only through spiritual 
exegesis or hermeneutics (ta*wll) of the revealed truths contained in religious 
sources. See Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines , pp. 33 ff. 


5 
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With Suhrawardi and the ishraql school, the close rapport 
between philosophy and religion or more precisely between 
philosophy as an aspect of the esoteric dimension of revelation 
and the ascetic and spiritual practices related to religious 
discipline, which in Islam are connected with Sufism, becomes 
fully established. Not only was Suhrawardi himself a Sufi and 
a hakim at the same time, but also he conceived of a true faylasuf 
or hakim as one who possesses both theoretical knowledge and 
spiritual vision. ( x ) He calls such a person muta'allih, literally 
he who has become “God like”, and speaks in his Partaw-namah 
of hikmah as “The act of the soul’s becoming imprinted by the 
spiritual truths and the intelligibles.” ( 2 ) After him philo¬ 
sophy and spiritual realization were always wedded together 
and al-hikmat al-ilahiyyah became, especially in Persia and 
other eastern lands of Islam, the bridge between the formal 
religious sciences and the verities of pure gnosis. 

The Safavid hakims , who brought many trends of Islamic 
philosophy to their full fruition and flowering, continued to 
relate philosophy closely to the esoteric dimension of religion 
and considered the traditional philosopher as the person who 
possesses not only theoretical knowledge but also a direct vision 
of the truth, so that he speaks to mankind as a sage fulfilling a 
certain aspect of the prophetic function after the close of the 
cycle of prophecy. In the Shi'ite world many an authority 
has identified the term “scholars” ('ulama') in the famous 
prophetic saying, “The scholars of my community are like the 
prophets of the Children of Israel” ( 3 ), with the hukama ’, who 
in the later period were mostly also Sufis and gnostics. 
Hikmah , therefore, continued its close relation with Islamic 


(1) This aspect of Suhrawardi*s teachings has been dealt with amply by 
S. H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, chapter II, and his « Suhrawardi», in A History 
of Muslim Philosophy, ed. by M. M. Sharif, vol. I, pp. 372-398. See also the numerous 
studies of H. Corbin on this theme including his En Islam iranien, vol. II, Paris, 
1971, and his two prolegomenas to Suhrawardi, Opera Metaphysica el Mystica, 
vol. I, Istanbul, 1945, vol. II, Tehran-Paris, 1952. 

(2) Suhrawardi, Opera Metaphysica el Mystica, vol. 3, ed. by S. H. Nasr, 
Tehran, 1970, p. 69. 

(3) (( j*m\ ^ )) 
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esotericism and became identified in the context of Shi’ism with 
the “cycle of initiation” (da'irat al-walayah) following the cycle 
of prophecy (da’irat al-nubuwwah). Mir Firdiriski, for exam¬ 
ple, considers the hukama ’ as standing in the class immediately 
below the prophets and writes: “The utmost extremity reached 
by the falasifah is the point of departure for prophecy.” (*) 

With Sadr al-DIn Shiraz! (Mulla Sadra), who achieved such a 
vast synthesis of the various schools of Islamic philosophy and 
intellectuality, the definition of hikmah also reaches a fullness 
and synthetic quality that embraces much that came before 
him. In one of his famous definitions which echoes in part the 
words of Plato he writes: “ Falsafah is the perfecting of the hu¬ 
man soul to the extent of human possibility through knowledge 
of the essential realities of things as they are in themselves and 
through judgment concerning their existence established upon 
demonstration and not derived from opinion or through 
imitation. Or if thou liketh thou canst say it is to give 
intelligible order to the world to the extent of human possi¬ 
bility in order to gain ‘resemblance’ to the Divine”. ( 2 ) Simi¬ 
larly in another definition he considers hikmah as the means 
whereby “man becomes an intelligible world resembling the 
objective world and similar to the order of universal exist¬ 
ence.” ( 3 ) Referring to the first principles discussed in hikmah , 

(1) From Risala-yi sina'iyyah in Anlhologie des philosophes iraniens, vol. I, 
p. 73 (of the Arabic and Persian text). 

(2) 43 Lv*j 1 i 0^ )) 

QJU* (jlj J JLL <wULull j V 

aiUl JU- LJUp UiaJ jjUJt 

p 

JUJ )), Al-Ifikmat al-mula'aliyah ft’l-asfar al-arba’ah, vol. 1, part 1, 

Tehran, 1387 (A. H. lunar), p. 20. 

(3) J LaA \ m + j 3 6 U Up L*Jlp l 3 3 ® 

3 ^UijJ )) ; Introduction of S. J. Ashtiyani to Sadr al-DIn Shlrazi, 

al-Shawahid al-rububiyyah , Mashhad, 1346 (A. H. solar), p. seven. 
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Mulla Sadra says: “It is this hikmah which the Holy Prophet 
had in mind in his prayer to his Lord when he said: ‘0 Lord ! 
Show us things as they really are’ ( 1 )”. Moreover, he gives a 
spiritual exegesis of the Quranic verse “Surely We created man 
of the best stature, then We reduced him to the lowest of the 
low, save those who believe and do good works” (Quran, 95; 4-6) 
in this way: “of the best stature” refers to the spiritual world 
and the angelic part of the soul, “the lowest of the low” to the 
material world and the animal part of the soul, “those who 
believe” to theoretical hikmah and those who “do good works” 
to practical hikmah. Seen in this light hikmah , in its two 
aspects of knowledge and action, becomes the means whereby 
man is saved from his wretched state of the lowest of the low 
and enabled to regain the angelic and paradisial state in which 
he was originally made. Hikmah is, in his view, completely 
wedded to religion and the spiritual life and is far removed 
from purely mental activity connected with the rationalistic 
conception of philosophy that has become prevalent in the West 
since the post-Renaissance period. 


Having surveyed the meaning of philosophy through the eyes 
of its supporters a few words must now be said about the 
different forms of “opposition” to it, before turning to its role 
and function in Islam. It must, however, be remembered 
that “opposition” in the context of a traditional civilization is 
very different from the opposition of contending philosophical 
schools which have no principles in common. In Islam there 
has often been a tension between the various components and 
dimensions of the tradition but a tension that has been almost 
always creative and has never destroyed the unity of Islam and 
its civilization. ( 2 ) With this reserve in mind it can be said 
that “opposition” to falsafah in Islam came mainly from three 


(1) Al-Ijiikmat al-muta'aliyah ... known usually simply as the As far, p. 21. 

(2) We have had occasion to refer to this matter in several of our works including 
An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines, introduction, and Science and 
Civilization in Islam, Cambridge, (U.S.A.), 1968, and New York, 1970, introduction. 
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groups, but for different reasons: The purely religious scholars 
dealing with fiqh and usul , the theologians (muiakallimun), 
especially of the AslTarite school, and certain of the Sufis. 

Some of the scholars of the religious sciences criticized falsafah 
simply because it stood outside of the domain of the SharVah 
with which they were solely concerned. Some like Ibn Tay- 
miyyah in Sunnism and Mulla Baqir Majlis! in Shi'ism wrote 
specifically against the falasifah and in the case of the former 
against logic, although he himself made use of logical dis¬ 
course. Their opposition to falsafah is related to their mission 
to preserve the purely transmitted sciences on the exoteric 
level. Thus they refused to be concerned with either the 
intellectual sciences or the esoteric dimension of Islam which 
alone could integrate these sciences, and chief among them 
philosophy, into the Islamic perspective. 

As for the theologians, the opposition of the Ash'arites to fal¬ 
safah was of course much greater than that of the Mu'tazilites, 
while in the Shi'ite world, IsmaTlI kalam was always close to 
IsmaTlI philosophy and Shi'ite kalam became closely wed to 
falsafah with the Tajrld of Naslr al-DIn al-Tusi. In fact later 
falsafah or al-hikmat al-ilahiyyah in ShiTsm itself claimed to 
fullfill the true role of theology and in reality contains much 
that in Western terms would be considered as theology. (*) 
The well-known attack of al-Ghazzali against falsafah was not 
simply a negative act of demolishing falsafah. First of all it 
attacked only Peripatetic philosophy and moreover the rational¬ 
istic tendencies within it. Secondly the criticism was of such 
a positive nature that it changed the direction of the flow of 
Islamic intellectual life rather than put an end to it. The 
background which made possible the spread of the sapiential 
teachings of SuhrawardI and Ibn *ArabI owes much to al- 
Ghazzali, while the later revival of Peripatetic philosophy by 
al-Tus! is related closely to the criticism of Ibn Sina by another 
AslTarite critic of falsafah , Fakhr al-D!n al-Razi. ( 1 2 ) The 

(1) See S. H. Nasr, « Al-Ijikmat al-ilahiyyah and Kalam », Studia Islamica , 
vol. XXXIV, 1971, pp. 139-149. 

(2) See M. Horten, Die Philosophischen Ansichten von Razi und Tusi, Bonn, 
1910 ; S. H. Nasr, « Fakhr al-Din Razi», in A History of Muslim Philosophy , ed. 
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criticism of falsafah by the mutakallimun , therefore, was more 
than anything else a creative interplay between falsafah and 
kalam which left an indelible mark upon both of them. Kalam 
forced falsafah, even the Peripatetic school, to deal with certain 
specifically religious issues while falsafah influenced ever more 
the formulation and argumentation of kalam itself, starting with 
Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwaynl, continuing with al-Ghazzall 
and al-Razi, and in a sense culminating with 'Adud al-DIn 
al-Ijl and his Kilab al-mawaqif, which is almost as much falsafah 
as kalam . In Shi'ism also it is difficult to distinguish some of 
the later commentaries upon the Tajrld from works on falsafah . 
The “opposition” of kalam to falsafah, therefore, far from 
destroying falsafah, influenced its later course and in much of 
the Sunni world absorbed it into itself after the 7th/13th century, 
with the result that, as already mentioned, such a figure as 
Ibn Khaldun was to call this late kalam a form of philosophy. 

As for the criticism of falsafah made by certain Sufis, it too 
must be taken in the light of the nature of Islamic esotericism. 
Sufi metaphysics could not become bound to the “lesser truth” 
of Aristotelianism against whose inherent limitations it reacted 
and whose limits it criticized. But the criticism against the 
substance of falsafah came, not from the whole of Sufism, but 
from a particular tendency within it. In general one can 
distinguish two tendencies in Sufi spirituality, one which takes 
the human intellect to be a ladder to the luminous world of the 
spirit and the other which emphasizes more the discontinuity 
between the human reason and the Divine Intellect and seeks 
to reach the world of the spirit by breaking completely the 
power of ratiocination within the mind. The final result, 
which is union with God, is the same in both cases, but the role 
played by reason is somewhat different in the two instances. 
The first tendency can be seen in Ibn 'Arab!, 'Abd al-Karlm al- 
JI1I, Sadr al-DIn al-Qunyaw! and the like, and the second in 
some of the famous Persian Sufi poets such as Sana*! and 
Mawlana Jalal al-DIn Rum! and in the Arab world in certain 


by M. M. Sharif, vol. I, pp. 642-657 ; also L. Gardet et M. M. Anawati, Introduction 
d la thiologie musulmane , vol. I, Paris, 1948. 
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early Sufi poets as well as Shaykh Baha’ al-DIn 'Amili, who 
wrote in both Arabic and Persian. (*) In the case of those 
following the first tendency many sapiential doctrines belonging 
to ancient schools of philosophy such as Hermeticism, Neo- 
pythagoreanism and Neoplatonism were integrated into Islamic 
esotericism through the light of Islamic gnosis. It must be 
remembered that one of the titles of Ibn e ArabI was “The 
Plato of his time” (Aflatunu zamanihi). In the second case 
there is a greater criticism of ratiocination (istidlal) for spiritual 
reasons, and throughout Islamic history followers of this type 
of Sufism have criticized falsafah , particularly of the Peripatetic 
kind, severely, in order to open before man the luminous skies 
of illumination and gnosis. Without Sufism and other aspects 
of Islamic esotericism contained in Shi'ism the rise of a Suhra- 
ward! or Mulla Sadra would be inconceivable. In fact both 
tendencies within Sufism have played a critical role in the later 
history of falsafah , one more positive and the other in a sense 
more negative, while both aspects of Sufism have remained the 
guardians and expositors of traditional falsafah or hikmah in 
its profoundest and most immutable sense or what in Western 
parlance is called philosophia perennis. Falsafah for its part 
bene fitted immensely from this interaction with Sufism and 
gradually became itself the outer courtyard leading those 
qualified to the inner garden of gnosis and beatitude. 

The criticism of Sufism against falsafah and the rebuttals of 
the hukama ’ are well illustrated in the following assertion of 
Rum! and the responses it brought forth. In his Mathnawi , 
he says: 

The leg of the syllogisers is of wood: 

A wooden leg is very infirm. ( 1 2 ) 

This verse was answered by Mir Damad in his own well- 
known poem in these terms: 

(1) See S. H. Nasr,« The School of Ispahan», in A History of Muslim Philosophy, 
vol. II, pp. 912-913. 

(2) a y ^ lSIj ^ oU YuJ 

The Mathnawi , trans. by R. A. Nicholson, vol. 2, 1926, p. 115. 
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0 thou who hast said that reasoning is like a wooden leg 
—Otherwise Fakhr al-DIn RazI would have no peer— 
Thou hast not distinguished between intellect and fantasy 
Do not reproach demonstration, 0 thou who hast not 
understood correctly. ( x ) 

Again in the 12th/18th century the famous Sufi master of 
Shiraz, Mawlana Sayyid Qutb al-DIn Muhammad Shiraz!, rose 
to defend Rum! from the attack of Mir Damad in yet another 
poem, some of whose lines are as follows: 

0 thou who reproacheth the Mawlawl (Rumi), 

0 thou who art deprived from an understanding of the 

[Malhnawl, 

The Malhnawl is the ocean of the light of the soul, 

Its poetry is replete with pearl and coral. 

If thou hadst an understanding of the Malhnawl 
Thou wouldst never raise thy tongue in its reproach. 
Altough the weaknesses of the faculty of reason 
Have been accounted by Mawlawl in the Malhnawl 
He did not intend by reason ('aql) the Universal Intellect 

Caql-i hull), 

For the latter is the guide upon all paths. 

Rather, he means the philosophical and particular reason 
For this is without the light of the face of Joseph. ( 2 ) 

Reason (or the particular intellect) is mingled with fantasy, 
Therefore is it considered blameworthy by the Saints. ( 3 ) 


(1) isi A* <£ * y. i 

^ o y oU jj jj 

(2) Referring to the Quranic story of Joseph, 

(3) <£ yZ* j aSCj! 

*y y ^ 

^ Ob j ^ 


> J oL« ei / U (j J> 

Jy y. ^ 

* y. ^rjy <s 

ts* ^ y~* yr* 
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The criticism made by Sufis of falsafah and their influence 
upon its development was like the transformation brought about 
by the alchemist through the presence of the philosopher's 
stone : The very substance of falsafah was changed during later 
Islamic history from simply a rational system of thought with 
an Islamic form to an ancillary of esotericism closely wedded to 
illumination and gnosis. Likewise Islamic philosophy was 
saved from the deadlock it had reached with the type of 
excessive Aristotelianism of an Ibn Rushd and was enabled to 
channel itself into a new direction, a direction which bestowed 
upon it renewed vigor and made it a major aspect of Islamic 
intellectual life in the Eastern lands of Islam during the eight 
centuries following the death of the Andalusian master of 
Aristotelianism with whom the earlier chapter of Islamic 
philosophy had drawn to a close. 


In discussing the role and function of falsafah in Islam and 
Islamic civilization we must note the change that took place to 
some degree after the period leading to Ibn Sina in the East and 
Ibn Rushd in the West. During the early period, which is 
also the formative period of the Islamic intellectual sciences, 
falsafah performed an important role in the process of the 
absorption and synthesis of the pre-Islamic sciences and the 
formulation of the Islamic sciences. The science of logic, the 
problem of the classification of the sciences, the methodology 
of the sciences, and their interaction with the rest of Islamic 
culture were all deeply influenced by falsafah and its particular 
elaboration in Islam. Moreover, during this early period most 
of the great scientists were also philosophers, so that we can 


J-r* 4&Ij JS^ JJp os j~J dLJ 

{s***yi <£ 3 j j y* ^5* y f j 4^L 

S jj ^ ja Xa <*-*-*** Olj j*-* J ] j£*a 0 

The same type of debate can also be found in the annals of Arabic literature. 
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speak during the early centuries, and even later, of a single type 
of Muslim savant who was both philosopher and scientist and 
whom we have already called philosopher-scientist. ( x ) The 
development of Islamic science in the early period is related to 
that of Peripatetic philosophy as well as to the philosophical 
trends of an anti-Peripatetic nature. Not only al-Farabi and 
Ibn SIna, but also Muhammad ibn Zakariyya’ al-Razi and al- 
Blruni were all prominent figures of Islamic science. In fact 
the anti-Peripatetic view, which is nevertheless falsafah , is 
particularly significant in the development of many new ideas 
in the sciences. ( 1 2 ) In any case during early Islamic history 
the cultivation and the development of the sciences would have 
been inconceivable without those of falsafah. The meaning 
of the term hakim, which denotes at once a physician, scientist 
and philosopher, is the best proof of this close connection. ( 3 ) 

Not only did falsafah aid closely in the development of the 
intellectual sciences, but also it was the major discipline in 
which tools and intruments of analysis, logic and rational 
inquiry were developed for the transmitted sciences and other 
aspects of Islamic culture as well. The tools of logic developed 
mostly by the falasifah and in conformity with the particular 
genius of Islam, in which logic plays a positive role and prepares 
the mind for illumination and contemplation, were applied to 
fields ranging far and wide, from grammar and rhetoric to even 
the classification and categorization of Hadlth , from organizing 
economic activity in the bazaar to developing the geometry and 
arithmetic required to construct the great monuments of Islamic 
architecture. To be sure the function of the falsafah with 
which we are concerned here does not involve only the rational¬ 
izing tendencies of the Graeco-Alexandrian doctrines adopted 
by the Muslim Peripatetics or specific Aristotelian teachings. 
It concerns more generally the development of a climate of 
rational thought and the instrument of logic and logical 

(1) See S. H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, chapter I. 

(2) See S. Pines, «Quelques tendances antip6ripat6ticiennes de la pens6e 
scientiflque islamique », ThaUs, vol. 4, 1940, pp. 210-220. 

(3) We have dealt more fully with this subject in the introduction to our 
Science and Civilization in Islam. 
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reasoning which, once developed, were adopted by the various 
Islamic arts and sciences for their own ends and in accordance 
with the nature of Islam and its teachings. 

Also during this early period when Islam made its first 
contacts with the arts and sciences of other civilizations, 
falsafah played an important role in enabling the Muslims to 
integrate the pre-Islamic sciences into their own perspective. 
Its role on the formal level complements that of Islamic esote- 
ricism, whose insistance on the universality of revelation on the 
supra-formal level made possible positive contact with other 
religions and traditions. ( 1 ) For the falasifah , as al-Kindi 
asserted so clearly from the beginning, the truth was one; there¬ 
fore they were certain that the truth, wherever and whenever 
it might be discovered, would conform to the inner teachings of 
Islam, simply because the instrument of knowledge for both 
falsafah or hikmah and religion was the same, namely the 
Universal Intellect or Logos, which plays such an important role 
in the theory of knowledge of the Islamic philosophers. Such 
facts as the attention paid to Hermes as Idris and the identific¬ 
ation of the Sabaeans with the followers of Hermes, the belief 
that the early philosophers of Greece learned their sophia from 
Solomon and, looking eastward, the open interest shown by 
the falasifah in the wisdom of India and ancient Persia, all 
attest to the important role of falsafah in early Islam in provid¬ 
ing the appropriate intellectual background for the encounter 
of Muslims with the arts, sciences and philosophies of other 
civilizations. This role was in fact crucial during the early 
period of Islamic history when Muslims were translating the 
heritage of the great civilizations which had preceded them 
into their own world of thought and were laying the foundations 
for the rise of the Islamic sciences. This role was particularly 
important then, but it did not cease to manifest itself even later. 
The translation of the Chinese sciences during the Il-Khanid 
period was supported by men whose background was that of 
hikmah, such men as Rashid al-DIn Fadlallah, who was both 


(1) See S. H. Nasr, Sufi Essays, London, 1972, chapter IX. 
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vizier and philosopher-scientist. ( a ) And during the Moghul 
period in India the movement of translation of Sanskrit works 
into Persian incited by Akbar and reaching its culmination with 
Dara Shukuh, a movement whose great religious and cultural 
significance is not as yet generally recognized outside the 
Indo-Pakistani subcontinent, is again closely connected with 
the later tradition of falsafah and hikmah as it spread from 
Persia, starting mostly with the reign of Skandar Lodi, to the 
Indian sub-continent. Finally it must be re-asserted that 
during this earlier phase of Islamic history one of the important 
and enduring roles of falsafah was its struggle with kalam and 
the particularly “philosophical” structure it finally bestowed 
upon kalam. The difference between the treatises of kalam 
of al-AslTari himself or his student Abu Bakr al-Baqillam and 
Razi, Iji and Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjani is due solely to the long 
struggle with falsafah. Through kalam , therefore, falsafah , 
as an Islamic discipline, left its indelible mark upon the Sunni 
world. 


Something must also be said about the position of falsafah 
in Islamic universities during this early period. The official 
position accorded to falsafah in the curriculum of the Islamic 
universities varied greatly from land to land and period to 
period, depending upon theological and political factors of a 
complex kind which we cannot analyze here. ( 1 2 ) In Jundi- 
shapur and the Bayt al-hikmah in Baghdad, falsafah was 
respected and taught, as it was also in the Azhar, established by 
the Fatimids. But its teaching in official madrasahs came to 
be banned with the rise of Ash'arite power among the Abbasids 


(1) Unfortunately little attention has been paid until now to the philosophical 
and scientific works of Rashid al-Din, save his interest in medicine. But this aspect 
of his personality and thought deserves a much more extensive treatment. 
A preliminary study has been made by S. H. Nasr, «Maqam-i Rashid al-DIn 
Fadlallah dar tarikh-i falsafah wa *ulum-i islaml», IranshinasT, vol. II, no. 1, 
1349-1970, pp. 7-22. 

(2) We have dealt with this matter in our Introduction to Islamic Cosmological 
Doctrines , pp. 11 ff. 
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and Seljuqs, to the extent that in his will and testament for the 
trust (waqf) of the Nizamiyyah school system, Khwajah Nizam 
al-Mulk ordered specifically that the teaching of falsafah be 
banned from the university system founded by him. This ban 
in fact continued in most of the Sunni world afterwards except 
for logic, which was always taught there. But later in Islamic 
history the teaching of falsafah was made once again a part of 
the curriculum by Khwajah Naslr al-DIn al-Tusi at Maraghah 
and Rashid al-DIn Fadlallah in the Rab' al-Rashidl in Tabriz, 
and, despite a checkered career, it has continued as a part of 
the madrasah curricula in Persia and many schools of the Indo- 
Pakistani sub-continent and Iraq to this day. In any case, 
however, the extent of the role of falsafah must not be judged 
solely by whether it was taught in universities or not, thus 
making a comparison with the situation in the West. In 
Islam, because of the very informal structure of traditional 
education, much of the instruction in falsafah as well as in the 
esoteric sciences has always been carried out in private circles 
and continues so to this day. 


When we come to later Islamic history, or what we might 
call the post-Ibn Rushdian phase of Islamic philosophy, the role 
and function of falsafah is seen to be somewhat different from 
what it had been until then. The Islamic sciences, both the 
intellectual and transmitted, had by now already become 
elaborated and were following their own course of development. 
Peripatetic philosophy, moreover, had reached an impasse, as 
seen in the far-reaching attacks of al-Ghazzall and the much less 
influential rebuttal of Ibn Rushd. New intellectual forces 
had appeared upon the scene, of which the most important 
were those identified with the names of Ibn ‘Arab! and Suhra- 
wardl. Politically also the symbolic unity of the Islamic 
world was soon brought to an end by the destruction of the 
Abbasid caliphate by the Monguls and the emerging of a new 
pattern, which finally led to the establishment of the three 
major Muslim empires of the Ottomans, Safavids and Moghuls. 
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In this new situation falsafah was to have a different function 
and role in the Western and the Eastern lands of Islam. 

In the Western lands of Islam, after Ibn Rushd falsafah 
ceased to exist as an independent and rigorously followed 
discipline, with a few exceptions in the Arab world like Ibn 
Sab'In and Ibn Khaldun. Also among the Turks and the 
Arabs of Syria and Iraq a certain amount of philosophic activity 
continued, associated mostly with the school of SuhrawardI 
and the metaphysical doctrines of Ibn 'Arab!, but unfortunately 
this tradition has not been investigated thoroughly until 
now. ( x ) In the Western lands of Islam the life of the main 
substance of falsafah , however, both in its logical aspects and 
cosmological and metaphysical doctrines, continued to pulsate 
within kalam and also within Sufism of the gnostic and meta¬ 
physical type, associated with Ibn 'Arab! and his commentators 
such as al-QunyawI, Da’ud al-Qaysari, *Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Sha'ranl, Ball Afandi and 'Abd al-Salam al-NabulusI. The 
continuation of the intellectual life of the Muslims of the 
Western regions, a life which manifested itself in falsafah as 
well as kalam and tasawwuf in the early centuries, is to be found 
during the later period only in kalam and Sufism. One would, 
therefore, have to say that although until the revival of Islamic 
philosophy in Egypt by Jamal al-DIn al-Astarabadi (known as 
al-Afghani) in the 13th/19th century falsafah or hikmah was 
only pursued sparcely and was not cultivated avidly in the 
Western lands of Islam, it nevertheless continued to possess a 
certain mode of life within the matrix of kalam and Sufism. 

In the eastern lands of Islam and particularly in Persia the 
role of falsafah was quite different. Thanks to SuhrawardI 
and Ibn 'Arab! new schools of hikmah grew while the teachings 
of Ibn SIna were revived by al-TusI. As a result, a rich 
intellectual life came into being which reached its apogee in 
many ways in the Safavid period with Mir Damad and Mulla 
Sadra and which also played a major role among the Muslims 


(1) For a reference to this tradition see Z. Ulken, La pensee de VIslam, trans. 
by G. Dubois, M. Bilen, and the author, Istanbul, 1953, chapter XV; also Mubahat 
Turker, Og Tehafut Bakimindan Felsefe ve Din Miinasebeti, Ankara, 1956. 
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of the Indian sub-continent. ( 2 ) Besides its function in aiding 
to sustain the intellectual sciences, which continued to be 
cultivated in Persia and India—and also to a certain extent 
among the Ottomans—up to the 12th/18th century, and besides 
its role in the various aspects of the religious life of the com¬ 
munity, falsafah or hikmah, which by now had come much 
closer to the heart of the Islamic message and had left the 
limitative confines of Peripatetic philosophy, became the bridge 
for many men to Sufism and Sufi metaphysics. In the same 
way that in the Sunni world one observes in many circles to this 
day a certain wedding between Ash'arite kcilam and Sufism, in 
Persia and to a certain extent in the Indian sub-continent there 
came into being a notable wedding between hikmah and ' irfan , 
and many masters appeared who were both hakims and 'dri/s 
(gnostics). On the one hand hikmah became profoundly 
imbued with the gnostic teachings of Ibn 'Arab! and his school 
and was able to present in such casees as Mulla Sadra a more 
systematic and logical interpretation of Sufi metaphysics than 
found in many of the Sufi texts themselves, and on the other 
hand it became in turn the major point of access to the teachings 
of Sufism for many men of intellectual inclination who were 
engaged in the cultivation of the official religious sciences. 
As a result of the transformation it received and the role it 
fulfilled, falsafah or hikmah continued its own life and remains 
to this day in Persia and certain adjacent lands as a living 
intellectual tradition. 

In conclusion and in summary it can be said that falsafah in 
Islam satisfied a certain need for causality among certain types 
of men, provided the necessary logical and rational tools for the 
cultivation and development of many of the arts and sciences, 
enabled Muslims to encounter and assimilate the learning of 
many other cultures, in its reactions with kalam left a deep 
effect upon the latter’s future course, and finally became a 
handmaid to illumination and gnosis, thus creating a bridge 
between the rigour of logic and the ecstacy of spiritual union. 

(1) We have dealt extensively with this subject in our Three Muslim Sages. 
See also the important studies of H. Corbin particularly his Creative Imagination 
in the Sufism of Ibn *Arabi , trans. by R. Manheim, New York, 1969 ; and his 
En Islam iranien, 4 vols, Paris, 1971-72. 
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Today Islamic philosophy remains a living intellectual 
tradition, and, because of the harmony it has achieved between 
logic and the spiritual life and because of the profound doctrines 
it contains within the pages of its long and extended historical 
unfolding, it remains of the greatest pertinence for the modern 
world. ( 1 ) Furthermore, because of the present encounter of 
Islam with an alien philosophy and science—this time from 
the West—Islamic philosophy must be called upon once again 
to play the role it fulfilled in early Islamic history, namely to 
provide the necessary intellectual instruments and the requisite 
intellectual background with the aid of which Muslims can face 
various alien philosophies and sciences from a position of 
discrimination and intellectual rigour. Otherwise the encounter 
with the West can only result in calamity for the future of 
Islamic intellectual life and threaten the continuation of the 
life of falsafah itself. Only in remaining true to its own genius, 
to its own roots and to the role it has always played in Islamic 
history can falsafah or hikmah fulfill this vital function of 
providing the Muslims themselves with the necessary intellect¬ 
ual background to confront the modern West and the world 
with long forgotten but urgently needed truths which Islamic 
philosophy has been able to preserve within its treasury of 
wisdom over the centuries and which it is able to present in a 
contemporary language to the world today. 

Seyyed Hossein Nash 
(Tehran) 


(1) See S. H. Nasr, « The Pertinence of Islamic Philosophy Today » in Islamic 
Studies , pp. 97 ft. 
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The following article is an attempt to clarify the relation of 
the religion of Islam to the works of art which the adherents of 
the faith have produced throughout the centuries. It assumes 
that the said works of art constitute a unity, but seeks to 
establish wherein lies this unity and on what aesthetic theory 
or principle it is based. 

It is idle to dispute the unity of Islamic art. Although the 
historian will recognize a large variety of motifs, of materials, 
of styles differentiated geographically or chronologically, the 
overwhelming fact of all Islamic art is its unity of purpose and 
form. From Cordova to Mindanao, the arts of these lands 
once converted to Islam betrayed the same constitutive cha¬ 
racteristics, avoidance of naturalism, of characterization and 
development; and preference for stylization, for formalism 
generative of movement, for limitlessness. All Islamic art has 
recoursed to and used the highly emotive words of the Qur’an 
and the Hadith, of Arabic or Persian poetry, or of the Islamic 
wisdom literature, and rendered them in Arabic calligraphy. 
Likewise, all Muslims across the ages have responded with the 
deepest emotion to the chanting recitation of the Qur’an and 
of the adhan , even when they understood little or nothing of 
the Arabic meanings involved. In such cases, their discursive 
reason and understanding were not at work, but their sensory 
and intuitive faculties went into full play, apprehending the 
aesthetic values in evidence. Indeed, their aesthetic compre¬ 
hension was just as strong as that of those whose theoretical 


6 
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understanding was competent enough to read and to under¬ 
stand. For in the apprehension of aesthetic value, immediate 
intuition is always prior. The discursive understanding here 
plays a secondary role by lending, as it were, a helping hand 
only. 

Such was the power of the aesthetic values of Islam and such 
was the artistic unity they produced out of the most diverse 
assemblage of cultures, that the traveller who moved from the 
eastern shores of the Atlantic to the western shores of the 
Pacific did so in territory made familiar by its Islamic archi¬ 
tecture, decorated with arabesques and Arabic calligraphy. 
In the daily lives of men of different race, color, language and 
life-style, he could behold an identical sensitivity to the literary 
and musical values Islam had brought. And yet, how banal 
the studies have been of those who addressed themselves to 
the problem of the nature of Islamic art! How poor the results 
achieved in the matter of defining the relation between Islam 
and the work of art! 

In another article entitled “Misconceptions of the Nature of 
Islamic art”, to which the reader is referred, ( x ) I have given 
samples of this “scholarship” in the fields of decoration, paint¬ 
ing, architecture, literature, music and theory of art. In each 
case, I have taken the position of one great Western scholar 
(e.g., Richard Ettinghausen, H. G. Farmer, M. S. Dimand, 
T. W. Arnold, E. Herzfeld, K. A. C. Creswell, G. von Grunc- 
baum), whose claim to fame is partly or wholly due to his 
contribution in this field. In each case, the scholar’s argument 
has been analyzed and refuted. To a man, everyone held the 
erroneous assumption—nay, prejudice—that far from contri¬ 
buting anything to the arts of the Muslim peoples throughout 
the ages, Islam has impeded or restricted, and thereby impover¬ 
ished, their artistic tendencies; that the only aesthetic growth 
Islam was responsible for was the ubiquitous use of Qur’anic 
verses in Arabic which Herzfeld called “bigotry” and in the 
breach of which—through the translation of the Qur’an into 
other languages—Ettinghausen saw with no little relish the 


(1) In Islam and the Modern Age, New Delhi, vol. I (1970), n° 1, pp. 29-49. 
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beginning of the end of that monopoly. Every one of them 
tried to show that whatever art free of "bigotry" which the 
Muslims have produced was produced in spite of Islam and 
against its injunctions. According to them, the Muslim 
nobility or royalty enjoyed and patronized figurative repre¬ 
sentations in their palaces and libraries, as well as music which 
“procures drunkenness and fornication," in spite of Islam. 
Little did they realize that even these “sinful" arts were fully 
Islamic, aesthetically speaking, not to speak of the infinitesimal 
place they occupy in the total artistic production of the Muslim 
World. 

Some of them even attempted psychoanalytic explanations. 
Horror vacui , they contended, was the reason why the Muslim 
artist covered all surfaces with design. Others advanced the 
opposite: The Muslim artist, they reasoned, was a color-hedonist 
who naively stimulated a passion for empty, bright flashes of 
color, thus reducing the toil and ardor of geniuses over centuries 
to a mere Reizfahigkeit of some color-spoilt eccentrists. 

Unfortunately, it never occurred to any one of them that they 
were judging Islamic art by the norms and standards of Western 
art; and no one ever voiced the charge. Decades of fastidious 
scholarship and analysis of meticulous reconstruction, identi¬ 
fication and classification of Islamic art-works have well earned 
for the Western historians of Islamic art the deepest gratitude 
of the world of scholarship as well as of the Muslim World. 
But their interpretation of the art-works as expressions of 
Muslim culture were blunders at which intelligence blushes. 
Except for minor flashes of vision by Titus Burckhardt and 
Louis Massignon, and the cool self-restraint of Ernst Kuhnel 
on matters of interpretation, the historians of Islamic art have 
unanimously judged that art by standards of Western aesthe¬ 
tics. Every one of them stood before the absence of figures, 
of drama, of naturalism, in utter bewilderment. No reader 
of their works could miss their confusion at not finding some¬ 
thing of Western art with which they can relate, or the spiritual 
revulsion with which they passed their pre-judgment of Islamic 
art. 
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In yet another article, ( x ) I have analyzed the nature of 
Greek art, and of the Near Eastern artistic tradition in reaction 
to Greek art since Alexander’s invasion. The essence of Greek 
art is naturalism. However, this is not to be understood as 
naive, photographic imitation of nature, but as sensory repre¬ 
sentation of an a priori idea which nature seeks to embody forth, 
but hardly ever succeeds, in each of its creatures, an idea akin 
to the arete of ancient Greek paideia. Human portraiture 
in stone is, according to this theory, the highest art. The 
idea of man is nature’s richest, highest and most complex 
entelechy. Its depth and inner diversity constitute an infinite 
mine for the artist to probe, to explore and to represent. For 
this reason, man was “the measure of all things”; he was 
the crown of creation, the carrier and concretizer of all values, 
the highest and the lowest. For this reason divinity itself was 
conceived in his image, religion was humanism, and worship of 
divinity became a contemplation of the infinite depth and diver¬ 
sity of man’s inmost nature. It was necessary that the whole 
art of Hellenic civilization be made to reflect this aspect of 
Hellenic culture. 

The Near East presents us with a diametrically opposite 
tradition. Here, man is only an instrument of divinity, 
created by the latter to serve. Man is never an end in himself 
and certainly not the measure of anything. It is divinity that 
furnishes the standard. Its norms are the law for man. 
There is no Prometheus: only a servant in the divine manor, 
blest when he fulfills the command, unblest when he falters, and 
doomed when he defies. His divinity, however, is a mysterium , 
a tremendum and a fascinosum. As such, it is his obsession, 
his idee-fixe. His constant preoccupation is the what and how 
of divine will; his destiny is to be God-bound. From this, man 
draws his significance, his pride and his cosmic status. Just 
as necessarily, the whole art of Near Eastern civilization was an 
expression of this aspect of Near East culture. The natural, 
and above all the human-natural, is the mightiest contender for 
the divine place, and Prometheus is not at all a story but a 


(1) Ibid., n° 2, pp. 68-81. 
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mythopoeic chronicle of man’s struggle with the divine for 
supremacy. First, such temptations and such confusion of 
divinity and nature as nearby Greece and Egypt had produced 
must be combated and banished from consciousness; and second, 
all consciousness must be absorbed in the divine realm which is 
its source, its norm, its master and its destiny. Long before 
Alexander, therefore, Near Eastern art invented stylization as 
a breakthrough against naturalism. Certainly, this became far 
stronger and more emphatic when the Near East was invaded by 
the Greeks and Hellenism was imposed by force upon the people. 

Byzantium was both Hellenic and Near Eastern, and its art 
naturally reflected that duality. Figures were used; not for 
the purposes of Greek aesthetics, but for illustration of non- 
aesthetic, conceptual religious ideas derived from Christianity. 
Some stylization—indeed plenty of it!—was used, and the 
general impression the art as a whole gives is that of a tendency 
towards the anti-naturalism of the Near East. What made 
that art recourse to figures, and hence to some qualified natural¬ 
ism, is the Christian dogma which Hellenism had rekneaded 
into its own image: Divine incarnation into the natural, and 
divine drama of salvation through natural death and resurrect¬ 
ion. The deficiency in naturalism—by comparison to Greek 
art—of the arts of Byzantium was made up with captions 
within the pictures or icons spelling out the content intended by 
the logical symbols of the alphabet constituting words, names 
and propositions. The essential character and function of 
Byzantine art thus came to consist of illustration of dogmatic 
or historical assertions of the faith. In an "art” of illustration, 
the figure is not necessary. It is only a conceptual (i.e., 
symbolic) tool suggestive that the personality named in the 
caption is a human being, male or female, but otherwise devoid 
of character and certainly never intended for the revelation 
of an a priori idea of human nature a la Phidias. It was 
not Byzantium, but ancient Greek art which through the 
Renaissance rekneaded Western aesthetic consciousness in its 
image. This triumph of Greek naturalism in the West lasted 
to the present age when some rumblings are beginning to be 
heard and man’s being the measure of all things is being chal¬ 
lenged. 
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Judaism, another Near Eastern culture and religion, fought 
imperialist Hellenism valiantly; and Philo was perhaps its 
greatest casualty in matters cultural. Until its aesthetic 
transcendentalism has been partially corrupted by Western 
culture and religion in modern times, especially since the advent 
of European romanticism, of that furious, irrationalist, parti- 
cularist naturalism of la nation , das Volk, Blut und Erde , 
Mother Russia, God-King-Country, etc., Judaism managed to 
keep its art true to the original Near Eastern vision. “Thou 
shalt make no graven images” was inderstood by the Jews not 
only as a defense against idolatry but as a principle of aesthetics 
as well. Their synagogues remained artistically-empty halls 
except in the Muslim World where they emulated Islamic 
developments. Their aesthetic need was filled to saturation 
with the poetry of holy writ, and their senses were denied all 
claims to assist in the vision of the divine. The divine, their 
faith asserted and reminded, is either intuited without such 
sensory aids, or it is not the divine at all. The less the senses 
were involved in intuiting the First Principle of all being, the 
more transcendent the object of that intuition, the purer the 
vision itself. 


The work of art in Islam 
A. The Spiritual Foundation. 

When Islam, the resurgence or recrystallization of that same 
Semitic consciousness, burst forth on the Near Eastern scene 
in the seventh century, it faced all these positions, and the 
hesitancy or indecision of Islamic consciousness at that stage 
is evident in many naturalistic reproductions of trees, bouquets 
of flowers and vines in the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem 
(completed in the 690’s), the Umawi Mosque of Damascus and 
a number of Umawi palaces (al Mafjar, Mushatta, etc.) built in 
the seventh and early eighth centuries, which also included a 
few figurative representations a la Byzantine . These mosaics 
represent the highest levels of achievement of the art of a 
Semitic Near East dominated by Hellenism. Clearly, the style 
betrays this fact, though the artist may have been a first or 
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second generation convert to Islam. It is not impossible 
that he may have been a Christian. He has produced in the 
style and manner he knew—stylization of objects of nature— 
to the order of a Muslim maitre-de-travail who specified that 
plants and flowers will do but animals and humans will not. 
This historical fact is often taken as evidence that the Umawl 
art is Byzantine—an exaggerated and misleading opinion. ( x ) 

(1) Assigning to himself the task of showing * ‘how the new civilization [Islam] 
used elements of the Christian Byzantine world,” Oleg Grabar mentions coins 
bearing a caliph’s name or portrait, an orant, a mihrab or niche, and the likeness 
of a lance of the Prophet (“Islamic Art and Byzantium,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
No. 18, 1964, pp. 79-80). But he himself adds that such coins were rareties and 
their “symbolism was not continued” (Ibid., p. 80). Likewise, he mentions 
mosaics representing “idyllic landscapes” and “crowns and jewels suspended 
around a sanctuary.” There is no evidence that these are exclusively Byzantine. 
Indeed, it is commonplace knowledge that the pre-Islamic Arabs hung their 
jewels and swords on a sanctuary or holy site as part of a thanksgiving ritual. 
However, Grabar adds that “all [such] symbols and images of power in Antiquity ... 
do not seem to have been used again” (Ibid.). What then is the point of noting 
them in an argument regarding the place of “iconography” in Islamic art? Grabar 
then moved to the question of why did the Muslims not use this Byzantine icono¬ 
graphy. By noting that the “systematic formulation of doctrine” in this field 
took place after the event of repudiation of the Byzantine practice, he thought 
he had removed the religion of Islam and its culture from the field of art altogether, 
apparently under the false presupposition that religion does not determine unless 
it has a complete theolegomena written out in books. Islam having thus been 
put out of action, Grabar claimed that the Muslims tried and then withdrew 
from monographic representation not because of something within their own culture, 
nut because Byzantine art was so ideologically deep and great that the “poor 
novices” felt no hope of success in the competition (Ibid., p. 82). Nonetheless, 
he asserts emphatically that “it was not Byzantine art but the themes of Byzantine 
art which were used by the Muslims” (Ibid., p. 87). However, a superior art 
would surely find a way of introducing itself into the aesthetic vacuum of another 
culture, especially since, in the territories of geographic Syria at the time, the 
majority of the citizens were Byzantine. In all the fields of natural science, 
medicine, astronomy, mathematics, and almost all the daily crafts of masonry, 
carpentry, tailoring, irrigation, etc., the Islamic mind which emerged from Arabia 
in the seventh century was poor, and it adopted Byzantine knowledge wholesale. 
If the same fact of poverty on the Muslim side and superiority on the other side 
existed in the matter of aesthetic principles, we should expect that they had 
adopted them wholesale, not that “the Muslims declined to adopt any of it [the 
art] precisely because it was highly developed” (Ibid., p. 87). It is self-contra¬ 
dictory to claim that “the early Muslims never fully understood Byzantine art, 
but circumstances having forced it on them, they could not but be impressed by 
its existence” (Ibid., p. 88). The claim to call Byzantine art the one which “far 
more than any other artistic tradition ... created [sic!] Islamic art” (Ibid.) is 
utterly devoid of foundation; for art is as little created by the mere supply of 
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For, the mosaics in question are subservient to an overall system 
of decoration, outlay and to an architectural wholeness which 
bear unmistakable evidence of Islamic creativity. They point 
eloquently to where the art of Islam was tending. Nay more! 
These same buildings contain works representative of the break¬ 
through Islam achieved in the visual arts. 

True to that Semitic consciousness of which it was the off¬ 
spring the first truth Islam asserted was an untruth which it 
categorically denied. “There is no God but God” meant that 
reality is dual—transcendent and natural. The first is God 
and God alone. It is a realm which has one and only one 
member. Everything else is of a different, totally-other realm, 
the realm of nature. It is absolute and autonomous, spiritual 
and infinite, numinous and holy. It is the first and the last, 
the only source of all truth, goodness and beauty. It is trans¬ 
cendent in the fullest sense of the term. “Nothing is like unto 
Him”; ( x ) for He is neither in space nor in time. When the 
Qur’an describes His realm or lists His names or attributes, the 
Muslim mind understands what is said intuitively, that is to say 
immediately, without his imagination producing a percept to 
mediate the intuition—in short, as the great al Ash'ari has put 
it, “ bila kayfo ” or “without how.” This tawhld , or unizational 
theology, rules out any immanentism and all confusion, diffus¬ 
ion, incarnation, emanationism or absorption of the divine in, 
of or by the non-divine, of the creator and the creature. ( 2 ) 

themes and motifs as a personality is created by proteins and hydrocarbons. 
While the claim that “the Byzantine world, more than any other, carefully 
nurtured the great inheritance it had assumed from Antiquity” makes a travesty 
of Antiquity, it is nothing but apologetics—a cultural inferiority complex on the 
offensive—which declares that Byzantine art is the main creator of Islamic art 
“because Byzantium was the one world Early Islam most wanted, and failed, to 
conquer;” “because to the Islamic and especially to the Arab Middle Ages ... 
Byzantium, even at its lowest and weakest moments, partook of that mysterious 
aura which ... has endowed certain cultures and countries with a prestige of 
artistic genius ...” (Ibid.). 

(1) Qur’an, 42:11. 

(2) The absolute transcendance and monotheism of God in Islam is commonplace 
knowledge. Abundant selections of Qur’anic verses supporting this doctrine 
may be read in Jules La Beaume’s Le Koran analyst (Arabic tr. by M. F. 'Abd 
al-Baqi, 'Isa al-Baby al-Halaby, Cairo, 1374/1955), Chap, on Tawhld, pp. 128-180. 
A much more compact selection of Qur’anic verses as well as representative passages 
from classical literature translated by the present author may be read in W. Chan 
el al , The Great Asian Religions (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1969), pp. 338-345. 
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It rules out all revelation or disclosure of the divine Self, for 
such would imply an entry into space-time compromising to its 
transcendence. The two realms of being can never meet! 
It follows from this that Judaism is absolutely right in its 
judgment that nothing (absolutely nothing in rerum natura, 
and above all no man) may in any way combine the two realms 
of reality so that a revelation of it or him may in any sense be 
a revelation of the divine. Is then all contact between them 
absolutely impossible? 

No! There is a contact; but that must be of a nature which 
leaves the transcendence of the Godhead untouched. It is in 
man's intellect that such a contact can be made. Even then, 
it is not a contact with the divine Self, but with the will of that 
Self. Whether in the mind of the Prophet or in that of any 
human, the will of God communicated as words, as concepts and 
percepts constructed through words, may be understood by the 
human mind by intellection. Such knowledge is not empirical, 
but a priori. Islam insists that the subject must remain 
forever conscious that the words, concepts and percepts of 
expression are to be taken bila kayfa , immediately, without 
imaginative prop, precisely in order not to vitiate the trans¬ 
cendence of the object comprehended. Even so, what the 
Muslim comprehends in the words of the Qur’an is not God, 
but only a modality of Him, namely, His will for creation. 
The words are not a symbol, but a “divine speech without how.” 
Blasphemous is then the claim that anything in rerum natura , 
and especially man, is taken in any way to serve as symbol, 
vehicle, revelation, expression, incarnation, or emanation of 
divinity. No sensory thing, and no sensory intuition of any 
kind is adequate or becoming. Hence, Islam resolved to do 
away with all figurative representation. It reasserted the 
Semitic principle with renewed emphasis and unsurpassed vigor. 

B. The Islamic Breakthrough in Aestheticis. 

So much for the negative side. Had the Islamic conscious¬ 
ness stopped here, the history of Islam would have been as 
empty of art as that of Judaism. But it went further. That 
nothing in rerum natura can serve as a vehicle for expressing 
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the divine, does not by itself rule out the possibility of an 
object of nature serving as a vehicle for expressing that very 
truth itself, namely, that the divine is indeed infinite and inex¬ 
pressible. It is one thing not to express the divine because it 
is inexpressible, and another to express the truth embodied in 
this proposition. Admittedly, the challenge to express sensor- 
ily the truth that God is sensorily inexpressible staggers the 
imagination of any artist. But it is not impossible. Indeed, 
it is here that the artistic genius of Islam scored its triumphal 
breakthrough. We have seen that stylization, which was 
known and practiced in the ancient Near East was pushed to 
a new level of perfection in the reaction to Hellenic naturalism 
imposed by Alexander and his successors. Under Islam, now 
confronting that same Hellenism in Christian disguise, the 
Semitic reaction was as strong in the field of aesthetic endeavor 
as in that of theological endeavor. Islam's vehement denial 
of the divinity of Christ is matched by its denial of naturalism 
in the aesthetic representation of nature, by its encouragement 
of stylization. A stylized plant or flower is a caricature of the 
real object of nature, a not-nature. By drawing it, the author 
seems to say “No” to nature. May it not be a fitting instru¬ 
ment to express not-natureness, i.e., the mere negation of 
naturalism? Given alone, however, the stylized plant or 
flower would express non-nature but in an individuated way 
which suggests that the death of nature in that object is itself 
individuated. By giving the denaturalized state of the natural 
object, it may even express a heightened naturalism, the very 
opposite of the Islamic purpose, as health is oft represented 
through sickness and life through death. Something else 
therefore is needed to preserve the apparent not-nature-ness. 
The mode of representation must express the inexpressibility 
of the divine being if Islam is to succeed where Judaism has 
failed. 

It is to this challenge that Islam now rose. Its unique, 
creative and original solution was to represent the stylized 
plant or flower in indefinite repetition in order, as it were, to 
deny any and all individuation, and in consequence, to banish 
naturalism from consciousness once and for all. An identically 
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repeated object of non-nature does express non-nature-ness. 
If the artist could, in addition, express aesthetically by means 
of a repeated object of non-nature infinity and inexpressibility, 
then the result might well be tantamount to the witness, “La 
ilaha ilia Allah ” (There is no God but God) expressed verbally 
and discursively. For the inexpressibility and infinity which 
are the content of artistic representation would suggest them¬ 
selves as qualities of non-nature. The Islamic soul therefore 
thought that there is a way for the visual arts to conform with 
the primal dictate of Semitic consciousness. But the major 
hurdle here is how can anything in rerum natura , however, 
stylized, be the vehicle for expressing infinity or inexpressibility? 

1. Arab Consciousness: Islam’s Historical Substrate. 

To achieve a solution, Islamic consciousness fell back upon 
its own historical substrate, namely, Arab consciousness. 
This was the historical matter which the divine revelation 
in-formed and used as a Silz-im-Leben for its occurrence, as a 
vehicle and carrier of divine truth. It was this consciousness, 
concretized in the person of Muhammad, that received the 
revelation and communicated it to mankind in space and time. 
It was the medium of prophecy. Its achievement in the art of 
language and letters was indeed a miracle before Islam, and 
this fact determined that the mode of the new revelation be 
that of the literary sublime, for it was ready for and capable of 
carrying it. 

The first instrument of Arab consciousness and the embod¬ 
iment of all its categories is the Arabic language. Essentially, 
Arabic is made up primarily of three-consonant roots, each of 
which is susceptible of conjugation into over three hundred 
different forms by changing the vocalization, adding a prefix, 
suffix or “middle-fix”. Whichever conjugation is effected, 
all words which have the same conjugal form have the same 
modal meaning regardless of their roots. The meaning of the 
root remains; but attached to it is another, a modal meaning, 
given to it by the conjugation and remaining always and every¬ 
where the same. ( 2 ) The language then has a logical structure, 

(1) An example is necessary to help the English reader understand this unique 
feature of the Arabic language. The roots k-t-b and d-r-b mean “write” and 
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at once clear, complete and comprehensible. Once this 
structure is grasped, one is a master of the language, knowledge 
of the meaning of roots being then of secondary importance. 
The literary art consists in the construction of a system of 
concepts related to each other in such ways as to put into play 
the parallelisms and contrasts engendered by conjugation of 
the roots, while enabling the understanding to move through 
the web in continuous, unbroken line. An arabesque in which 
a thousand each of triangles, squares, circles, pentagons, 
hexagons and octagons are all painted with different colors and 
interlace with one another dazzles the eye, but not the mind. 
Recognizing each figure for what it is, the mind can move from 
one pentagon to another despite their color variance and cross 
the tableau end to end, experiencing some delight at each stop 
with realization of the parallelism provided by the identical 
shapes, i.c., by the identical modalities of the various root- 
meanings, and of the contrast provided by the root-meanings 
themselves. 

This constitutive character of the Arabic language is also 
constitutive of its poetry. Arabic poetry consists of autono¬ 
mous, complete and independent verses, each of which is an 
identical realization of one and the same metrical pattern. 
The poet is free to choose any one of some thirty patterns 
known to the tradition. But once chosen, his whole poem 
must conform in each part to this pattern. To hear and enjoy 
Arabic poetry is to grasp this pattern and, as the poem is 
recited, to move with the metrical flow, to expect and to 
receive what the pattern has anticipated. Surely the words, 
concepts and percept-constructs are different in each verse. 

“strike.” No less than 16 new verbs caould be made out of each of them, which 
have in pairs the same modality of action, such as: kataba (to write to and be written 
to by someone) and daraba (to strike and be struck by someone); kaiiaba (to make 
someone write) and darraba (to make someone strike); istaktaba (to cause oneself 
to be written to) and istadraba (to cause oneself to be struck); iktataba (to cause 
oneself to write) and id(l)araba (to cause oneself to strike; etc. Each of these 
verbs plays the role of a root conjugable into some twenty nouns, again having 
the same modal meaning. From the first pair, come nouns mukaiabah (a reciprocal 
writing) and muddrabah (a reciprocal striking); from the second pair, iaktlb and 
tadrib ; from the third, istikiab and istidrab, and so on. 
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That is what provides the color variation. But the structural 
form is one throughout. 

This basic geometry of the Arabic language and of Arabic 
poetry enabled Arab consciousness to achieve a grasp of 
infinity on two dimensions. The root words are many, indeed 
infinite, since any new combination of any three consonants 
could by convention be assigned any new meaning. Arab 
consciousness adopts foreign roots with impervious equanimity, 
relying upon its conjugation mill to Arabize them thoroughly. 
The infinity of their number is matched by an infinity of their 
conjugation. There are known patterns of conjugation; a 
limited number of roots have been conjugated and their conjug¬ 
ations known and used. But a dictionary of the Arabic 
language such as Webster or Oxford, wherein all the words can 
be gathered and listed, is categorically impossible. For not all 
the traditionally known roots have been conjugated, the root list 
is never closed, not all modalities of conjugation have been 
used, and the list of modalities is not closed. New modalities 
are not ruled out by tradition-consensus, but await the genius 
who can justify and use them to advantage. The Arabic 
language, therefore, like the Arab stream of being, is a system 
bright at the center (because of tradition) and fuzzy at the edges 
which spread indefinitely in all directions. 

To return to poetry. The metric pattern of the verses being 
constitutive, it does not matter for the verses of a poem whether 
they are read in the order the poet had composed them or in any 
other order. Read forward or backward, the poem is just as 
sweet. For the poet has taken us through the pattern with 
every verse; and the repetition has delighted us by disciplining 
our intuitive faculty to expect and to realize what we expected 
in the variety of facets of meanings and percept-constructs. 
By definition therefore, no Arabic poem is finished, closed and 
in any sense completed so that no addition to or continuation 
of it could be effected or conceived. Indeed, the Arabic poem 
can be extended in both directions, at its beginning and at its 
end without the slightest offence to its esthetique , if not by any 
man on account of personal style, then surely by its own 
composer. Indeed, if we are good listeners, we would be 
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supposed first to join the poet in his poetry-making as in a live 
performance and second, to continue his poem for our own 
benefit now that his recitation has wound us up in the momentum 
it generated and launched us into its own infinite poetical space. 
It is not an uncommon phenomenon in the Arab World for a 
poet, when attended by a good audience, to be “assisted” 
extemporarily by that audience in the recitation of his poetry 
which they have never heard before, or to be commented upon 
by addition to his very poetry of more of the same. For ages it 
has been commonplace playtime for children in the Arab 
World to compete together in the recitation from memory of 
poetic verses which begin with the same letter the last recited 
verse had ended with, or which observe the same or different 
metric pattern. Children throw into these games their reper¬ 
toires of several thousand verses which they have committed 
to memory in their study of Arabic language and literature, or 
which they have heard at home or at public functions. But 
when men enter into these games, the rules will prescribe that 
the verses entered be original creations, extempore improv¬ 
isations. The game is called “ mu'aradah ” (width to width 
confrontation) when the rules prescribe the use of the same 
pattern while trying to out-do the other party in the very 
thesis of meaning he has presented. It is called “ munaqadah ” 
(reciprocal contradiction) when the rules prescribe the same 
pattern for the purpose of contradicting that thesis. Both are 
called “muhajadah” a word which, surely not by accident, is 
also used to mean the reciprocal awakening in the night for the 
sake of worship. Wherever Islam has spread and rekneaded 
the consciousness of the people into the forms of Arab con¬ 
sciousness, these games have been played. They are common¬ 
place among the Persian and Urdu speaking peoples. There, 
the name used is “musha'arah” or mutual out-poetization or 
out-eloquization, which tells quite eloquently what is involved 
in such games. The Arabs and their Arabized fellow-Muslims 
are still the only peoples history has known to devise such 
exercises of the muse. 
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2. A1 Qur’an al Karim: The First Work of Art in Islam. 

It was this Arab consciousness which served as substrate and 
matrix of Islam. The Islamic revelation, al Qur’an al Karim, 
came as the chef-d'oeuvre , the sublime realization of that 
consciousness. The Muslim claims that its content is divine 
and so is its form. But this does not prevent the critic from 
saying that the form was that which Arab consciousness 
regarded as the absolute norm and the ideal for which it had been 
yearning for generations and centuries. The Qur’an is arranged 
in surahs or chapters of varying lengths, the longer coming 
ahead of the shorter, except for “Al Fatihah” or “The Opening,” 
which is only seven verses long. There is absolutely neither 
rhyme nor reason for the arrangement either of its surahs or of 
the verses within each surah. For the untrained, it represents 
the widest, helter-skelter diffusion of detached statements 
touching on all subjects in the fields of religion, social and 
personal morality, and culture. The disappointment of the 
Western reader who, hearing of the Qur’an’s renown as a 
literary masterpiece, reads it expecting a logically and topically 
systematized treatise, will be endless and full of bitterness. (*) 

The Arab, on the other hand, reads or hears ma tayassara 
of the Qur’an, i.e ., whatever portion he is guided by chance or 
by another person to read. There can be no rationale of 
the selection, of where it begins or of where it comes to an end 
—and he knows this only too well! He concentrates his 
attention on each verse individually, and he is moved to tears, 
joy, contrition, wonder, terror, sacrifice, bliss, awe, magnanimity, 
charity, or war, equally by the meaning as by the rendering of 
that meaning in percepts—and concepts-constructs and words— 
within one and the same verse at one and the same time. The 
repetition of this experience in verse after verse winds up 
consciousness, generates in it a momentum which launches it 
on a continuation or repetition ad infinitum . Meaning and 
form here combine into integral unity, to the end of achieving 


(!) Even his tremendous sympathy for and appreciation of Muhammad, his 
exemplar of the hero as prophet, did not prevent Thomas Carlysle from calling the 
Qur’an a very boring book. 
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an intuition of divine majesty, of God’s infinity and inexpressi- 
bility. 

While the repeated pattern of the verses generates the 
momentum to infinity, the weaving of meanings suggests the 
destination of the launch. In their mutually complemented 
effort, both generate within the mind a sort of Kantian 4 ‘idea of 
reason,” the expectation of an absolute norm which the imagin¬ 
ation, already wound up for the undertaking, is called upon to 
supply. But the transcendent God, by definition, is precisely 
that which can never be the object of intuition, and the imagin¬ 
ation must sooner or later collapse in its effort. Right here 
is the intuition gained of the inexpressibility of the divine, of 
the inimitability of the infinite, of the unrepresentability of 
the transcendent. These are attributes of God. To perceive 
them is already to stand in the divine presence. We can 
never hope to know God; but we may and can achieve an 
intuition of His presence. This we can do directly and immed¬ 
iately if, discarding the whole realm of empirical being (creation), 
we move with all our intuitive strength to the realization of 
the presence of a transcendent realm beyond whose very 
transcendence— i,e ., total-otherness, infinity, inexpressibility 
and unintuitability—is now intuited in the very failure of our 
imagination to produce or to grasp it. Generation of the 
demand by the Qur’an which is impossible to fulfill, and 
launching the imagination on its hopeless, destinationless 
flight are the work of the divine Artist. Achievement of an 
intuition of His presence through the intuition of His unintuit- 
ableness is the message of the divine work of art. He who 
hears the Qur'an aright, the Qur'an tell us, is he who “when 
the verses of the Lord are recited to him, falls down prostrate 
in adoration and tears.” (*) It is he who, assisted by those 
verses, recognizes the divine Being and exclaims “Tu solus 
sandusl ” “La ilaha ilia Allah” 


(1) Qur’an, 19:58. Also: “Only those may be called believers in [i.e., convinced 
of the truth of] Our verses who, when those verses are recited to them, fall down 
prostate in adoration, in thanksgiving, in praise of the Lord, without pride or 
self-conceit” (32:15). 
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If anything is art, the Qur’an certainly is. If the mind of 
the Muslim has been affected by anything, it was certainly affected 
by the Qur’an. If this affecting was anywhere deep enough 
te become constitutive, it was so in aestheticis . There is no 
Muslim whom the Qur’an’s cadences, rhymes, and facets of 
eloquence fawjuh al-balaghah) have not shaken to the very 
depth of his being; there is no Muslim whose norms and standards 
of beauty the Qur’an has not rekneaded and made in its own 
image. 

This aspect of the Qur’an, the Muslims have called its i'jaz, 
or its “power to incapacitate,” its “placing the reader in front 
of a challenge to which he can rise, but which he can never 
meet.” In fact, the Qur’an itself has defied its audience, the 
Arabs, with their highest literary excellence, to produce any¬ 
thing “like the Qur’an” (2:23-24), and chided them for their 
failure to do so (10:38; 11:13; 17:88). Some of the enemies of 
Islam among the Prophet’s contemporaries rose to the task 
and were humiliated by the judgment of their opponents as 
well as by that of their own friends. Muhammad was called 
“a man possessed” (81:22) and the Qur’an “a work of magic” 
(21:53; 25:4) precisely on account of its effect upon the cons¬ 
ciousness of its hearers (69:38-52). 

Everybody recognized immediately that the Qur’anic verses 
did not, like Arabic poetry, conform to any of the known 
patterns; that they cannot be reduced to any single pattern. 
The Qur’anic meter is free-running. And yet, it does produce 
the same effect as poetry, indeed, to a superlative degree. 
Although the verses are not of the same length and do not all 
follow the same metric pattern, yet every verse is complete 
and perfect by itself. It often rhymes with the preceding 
verse or verses and contains one or more religious or moral 
meanings imbedded in literary figures or articulations of 
sublime beauty. So mighty is the momentum it generates 
that the recitation impels the audience irresistibly to move 
with it, to expect the next verse and to reach the most intense 
quiescence upon hearing it. Then the process starts again 
with the next one, two or group of three or more verses. Its 
unmetered flow is identical to that of the iaqdslm in Arabian 


7 
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music which are free of the metric patterns of a dawr or muwash- 
shah ; and its effect, though still of the same kind produced by 
any other Arab or Islamic art, is still greater than any other 
art the Arabs/or Muslims have produced. 

Did then the Muslim Arab come out of Arabia in the seventh 
century with any art? Did he contribute anything relevant 
to the subsequently developed arts of the conquered peoples? 
In ignorance or prejudice, and often in a pitiable combination 
of both, every Western historian of Islamic art has answered, 
No. The grandfather of the discipline asserted: “The men who 
formed these armies [the first Arab armies of Islam] were 
mainly Bedawin, but even those who came from permanent 
settlements, such as Mekka and Madina, knew nothing of art or 
architecture.” (*) The younger generation repeat after him 
ad nauseam: “From its Arabian past, the new Muslim Art could 
draw almost nothing.” ( 1 2 ) 

How contradictory to their allegation is the truth! All 
the new Islamic arts obtained from the Arab past all that is 
constitutive and important, namely their spirit, their principles 
and method, their purpose and the way to achieve that purpose. 
Surely, Islamic art needed materials and themes for its efforts 
in the visual fields, and it got these wherever it found them. 
But it is offensively superficial to point to this as “borrowing” 
in any discussion of the meaning and significance, history or 
theory of the art. An art is an art by virtue of its style, its 
content, its manner of rendering, not by the materiaux it uses 
which, in most part, are derived by geographic or social accident. 
Islamic art is a unity at all because of this foundation, through 
Islam, in Arab consciousness. It is the categories of Arab cons¬ 
ciousness that determined the artistic productions of all Muslims. 

G. Aesthetic Realization in the Visual Arts. 

Unlike the Arabic literary art, Western literature has found 
its highest realization in the drama, and especially in tragedy. 
A drama is essentially an unfolding of events related to one 


(1) Creswell, op. cit., p. 6. 

(2) Grabar, op. cit., p. 79. 
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another so as to constitute a unity of time, place and action; 
so as to present the development of a theme from statement, 
to dialectical discussion or analysis, to conclusion; and finally, 
to induce new awareness of facets of the human natura naturans. 
Aesthetically, the crucial quality of drama is its developmental 
nature. This is not only universally present in all drama; it 
is necessarily present. No detached anecdotes or chronicles of 
any kind or number could become drama unless organically 
bound tegether in a developping line. The line must lead to 
a clear conclusion, or to a conclusion which the spectator could 
reach among many possible alternatives offered by the line of 
development. The development principle rules out repetition 
—whether actual or imaginary—for repetition is the opposite 
and negation of development. A drama which ends, after 
some development, at the very point where the spectator 
started so that he may go through the same or similar develop¬ 
ment again, is no drama at all. 

The same contrast between Arabic poetry, best exemplified 
in the Qur’an, and Western drama is true of the visual arts in 
the two cultures. Western visual art has relied almost totally 
on human nature, whether expressed in the human figure, the 
landscape, the still life or even the abstract design or no¬ 
design. Islamic visual art was not interested in human 
nature, but in divine nature. Since its purpose was not to 
express new facets of human nature, it did not aesthetically- 
discuss the human figure, i.e., it did not portray the infinites¬ 
imal shifts in human appearance expressive of human nature. 
Human character, the a priori idea of man analyzable into a 
million details revelatory of another depth or height in the 
human personality—all this was for the Muslim artist just 
beside-the-point. The divine was his first love and his last 
obsession. What Herzfeld had called “bigotry” was for 
Islamic art the hallmark of all existence and all nobility and 
beauty, namely, ever to stand in the presence of divinity. 
For this end, Muslims sought to surround themselves with every 
prop and stimulus inducive of an intuition of that Presence. 

First, since stylization produced a denaturalization of nature, 
the first Arab Muslims pushed that device to its conclusion. 
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Further, stylization means the absence of variation, and of 
development from trunk to branch and leaf extremities as 
occurs in the vegetal kingdom. Trunk and branch became 
of one thickness, one texture, and one form or shape throughout 
the drawing. Development was annulled also by the absence 
of variation. All the leaves and flowers in the same drawing 
were made alike. Finally, the death-blow to naturalism is 
repetition. By repeating the stalk, leaf and flower over and 
over again, and making them proceed one from another inde¬ 
finitely in a manner impossible in nature, all idea of nature 
is banished. Repetition produces this effect so assuredly and 
unmistakably that it even tolerates its own enemy—i.e., 
development—provided what has developed within a portion 
of the work of art is repeated in the work of art as a whole. 
Thus, nature is annihilated from consciousness, and un-nature 
is presented. If stalk, leaf and flower still leave a vestige of 
nature in the consciousness of the beholder, then the line, 
straight, broken, circular, jetting or trajecting, in free lance 
designs or geometrical figures, will do the job better, beyond all 
doubt. It may be combined with the stalk-leaf-flower material 
to tell the beholder still more eloquently the “geometrizing,” 
un-naturalizing aspect intended. Finally, if repetition is 
subjected to symmetry, so that it extends equidistantly in all 
directions, then the work of art becomes in essence an infinite 
field-of-vision. By accident, only a part of this infinite field 
is arbitrarily singled out by the artist and framed by the 
physical extremities of the page, wall, panel or canvas. Where 
animal or human figures are used, as in the miniatures of Persia, 
un-nature is achieved by stylization or mythologization of the 
animal, and by giving the human faces and bodies no individu¬ 
ation, no character and no personality. What Arnold has 
called “ignorance” is really virtue and excellence in the artist, 
his fulfillment of his own purpose—not Arnold’s!—namely, 
to tell his tale about transcendence, using men as artistic 
maieriaux but without the slightest suggestion of nature. 
A man, like a flower, can represent un-nature, through styliz¬ 
ation. But this is precisely the effacement of personality and 
character. That is why the greatest Persian miniatures 
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always have a plurality of human figures indistinguishable from 
one another. ( x ) Like the Arabic poem, the miniature is made 
of many parts, detached from one another and each constitut¬ 
ing an autonomous center of its own. As the audience takes 
its delight in holding in consciousness the literary jewels set up 
in the patterned body of the verse, so the spectator contem¬ 
plates the minor arabesques in the carpet, door, wall, horse 
saddle, man’s turban or clothes, etc., within a given center in 
the miniature, bearing in mind that there are other centers ad 
infinitum to which he may move. 

That in all painting and decoration in Islamic art there is 
movement, indeed compelling movement from one unit in a 
design to another, and then from one design to another, indeed, 
from one whole field of vision to another as in the great portals, 
fagades or walls, is beyond question. But there is no work of 
Islamic art where such movement is conclusive. It is of the 
essence that the vision of the spectator continue; that it see 
the production of the continuation in the imagination; that the 
mind set itself in motion requesting to behold infinity. Mass, 
volume, space, enclosure, gravity, cohesion, tension—all these 
are facta of nature to be done away with if an intuition of 
un-nature is to be gained. Only a design, a momentum¬ 
generating pattern will surround the Muslim lover of beauty, 
bursting into infinite space in all directions. This puts him 
in the contemplative mood requisite for an intuition of the 
divine presence. Not only the design on the cover of a book, 
an illuminated page he is reading, the carpet under his feet, 
the ceiling, front, inside and outside walls of his house, but its 
floor plan as well constitute such an arabesque where the 
garden, patio, vestibule, and every chamber is an autonomous 
center with its own arabesque generating its own momentum. 

But what is an arabesque? We have used the term above 
assuming the reader’s knowledge of it. Rightly so! For 
the arabesque is immediately distinguishable from any other 

(1) Some portraits do exist, especially where Central Asian influence was 
dominant for awhile, as in the case of northeast Persia and Moghul India. But 
these are deviations of little consequence to the volume and spread of Islamic 
art across the fourteen centuries, from the Philippines to the Atlantic. 
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artistic form. It is ubiquitous in all Muslim lands, and constit¬ 
utes the definitive characteristic or element in all Islamic art. 
It is rightly called “arabesque” because it is Arab as Arabic 
poetry and the Arabic Qur’an are Arab in their esthetique. 
Its presence transforms any milieu into something Islamic, and 
it is what gives unity to the arts of most diverse peoples. It 
is readily recognizable, indeed unmistakable. Essentially, it 
is a design composed of many units or figures which join together 
and interlace in such way as to cause the spectator to move 
from one figure or unit to another in all directions, until the 
vision has crossed the work of art from physical end to end. 
The figure or unit is indeed complete and autonomous. It can 
stand alone just as any verse of classical Arab poetry. But 
it is joined to the next figure or unit. The vision is compelled 
to move on, having followed the outline and perceived the 
design of the one figure, to seek those of the next. This 
constitutes its “rhythm.” The movement can be dull the more 
detached the figures are from one another. It can be uninvolv¬ 
ing as in the case of a simple weave of straight lines. However, 
the more closely related the figures are, thus compelling move¬ 
ment, punctuation and rhythm, and the more resistance to 
the movement is put up by the circuity and brokenness of the 
lines, the more power is needed to effect that movement. 
This power is the arabesque’s momentum. The higher the 
momentum the easier will the mind generate the “idea of 
reason” for the imagination to fulfill, and the quicker will be 
the imagination’s take-off beyond the physical boundary of the 
work of art as it attempts to produce what the mind has 
demanded. It is necessary for this process to be repeated, and 
so there are many different arabesques in any work of art, each 
covering one structural part. The purpose is obvious: the 
launching of the imagination upon its doomed flight. It may 
come vith the second, third or nth arabesque, if not with the 
first. 

Arabesques are floral or geometric, depending on whether 
they use the stalk-leaf-flower (lawrlq), or the geometric figure 
(rasm) as artistic medium. The geometric figure can be linear 
(khatt) if it uses straight and broken lines, or trajectory (ramy) 
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if it uses multi-centered curved ones. It may also combine all 
these together and be called then rakhwi. Arabesques are 
planar if they have two dimensions, as most decorative ones 
on walls, doors, ceilings, furniture, cloth and carpets, book 
covers and pages have. They can also be spatial, or three- 
dimensional, constructed with pillars and arches and the ribs 
of domes. This kind is the distinguished specialty of architect¬ 
ure in the Maghrib and Andalus, and has reached its highest 
exemplification in the great Mosque of Cordoba and al Hamra* 
palace in Granada. In al Hamra’, a whole dome is made of 
innumerable interlacing arches standing on invisible columns, 
which only the most fervid imagination can see and trace in 
their course. There, the momentum is so mighty that it can 
propel and launch anybody willing to move with its rhythm to 
immediate intuition of infinity. The grand facade of a tre¬ 
mendous mosque, the portal in a large wall, the panel in the 
portal, the knob on which vision happens to fall, the miniature 
on a page of a book, the design on a carpet, or one’s own clothes, 
or belt, or buckle of a belt, expressed to the Muslim: “La ilaha 
ilia AllahY * by causing him to perceive the infinity and inex- 
pressibility of the transcendent realm of not-nature, of not- 
creation. 

D. Arabic Calligraphy: The Ultimate Art of the Consciousness 
of Transcendence. 

So possessed has Muslim consciousness been with transcend¬ 
ent divinity that it desired to see it expressed everywhere; and 
so anxious has that consciousness been to find ways and means 
of proclaiming the divine Presence that its genius broke forth 
with the greatest effervescence of pattern-making mankind has 
ever known. Even the infinite variety of arabesques was not 
enough for its genius in the visual arts. It has used every 
conceivable materiel cTart and transfigured it into a mirror 
reflecting its own core. It still stood ready for one more 
decisive victory. 

Pre-Islamic history has known the esthetique of the word, 
in literary prose and poetry. Although it was nowhere as 
developed as in the hands of the Arabs on the eve of Islam, 
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the Mesopotamians and Hebrews, the Greeks and Romans, and 
the Hindus had pushed the frontiers of the esthetique of the word 
to no mean degree. In no case, however, was there anywhere 
—including Arabia—any esthetique of the visual word. Writing 
was crude and aesthetically uninteresting throughout the world 
and, for the most part, still is. In India, Byzantium and the 
Christian West, writing was used in its proper capacity, namely 
as logical symbol. The visual (figurative) representations of 
the arts of Christianity and Hinduism were complemented by 
writing, i.e., by the logical symbolism of the letter to express 
the discursive concept desired. Discursive thought need not 
come to rescue visual art except and unless that art is visually 
incapable by itself of expressing the a priori idea desired. 
Apollo and Aphrodite needed no such prop. Visually and 
visually alone, they spoke “divinity” to the spectator; for 
divinity or the a priori idea was intuitable in the very beauty 
of human form and character given to sense. Not so in 
Byzantine and Hindu art where the figures were devoid of 
such suggestive beauty, where they were even stylized. That 
is why writing was resorted to. Its function in the arts of the 
West and India is thoroughly discursive, its symbolism thorough¬ 
ly logical and given to the understanding alone, not unlike 
numbers written in Arabic or Roman numerals. This was 
certainly the case with whatever script the Arabic language 
used before Islam. With the advent of Islam and its drive 
towards transcendence in the visual arts, a new horizon in 
writing awaited to be explored; and the Islamic genius rose 
to the challenge. 

The Arabic word of God was written in the cursive naskhl 
inherited from the Nabatean script or in the angular kufi 
inherited from Aramaic through the Syriac. The signification 
was logical and discursive throughout as in any other language, 
perhaps even more so as the Near Eastern peoples knew hardly 
anything worthy of the name “calligraphy.” The Romans 
had developed some calligraphic capabilities but the signific¬ 
ation of the letters remained as logical and discursive as before. 
The Celtic monks in Ireland produced a few illuminated manu¬ 
scripts such as the Book of Kels. Their calligraphy, however, 
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did not move beyond the Roman level. The letters are 
rounded and beautified through decoration. But the total 
signification remained logical, though the letters were now more 
beautiful. The decoration was superfluous, as it did not change 
the letters’ character, and each letter stood for ever alone. 
The vision has to jump from one letter to another, the under¬ 
standing has to mediate; and reason and memory combined to 
translate the graphic letters into the word or concept of the 
mind. There was no aesthetic intuition of the written letter, 
word, line or sentence. 

Gradually, but within the space of two generations, the 
Islamic artist transformed the Arabic word into a visual work 
of art, carrying an aesthetic signification given to sensory 
intuition totally other than the discursive meaning given to 
the discursive faculty, to the understanding. Like the rest of 
the arts, this new art was subject to the overall purpose of 
Islamic consciousness. Its visual capacities were developed 
so as to constitute an arabesque. In the Nabatean and Syriac 
scripts the letters were detached from one another, as in the 
Greek and Latin scripts. The Arab artist joined them so 
that instead of seeing a letter, the eye could at one glance and 
with one sensory intuition see the whole word, and indeed, the 
whole phrase or line. Second, the Arab artist plasticised the 
letters so that he could now stretch them, prolong, contract, 
incline, spread, straighten, bend, divide, thicken, narrow down, 
enlarge-in-part or in-whole, as he pleased. The alphabet 
became an obedient artistic materiel , ready to embody and 
execute any aesthetic scheme or idea the calligrapher might 
entertain. Third, he pressed into service all that had already 
been learnt in the art of the arabesque, especially floriation and 
geometrization, not only the better to decorate the writing, but 
to make of writing itself an arabesque in its own right. Arabic 
writing thus became a freely undulating line, capable of burst¬ 
ing here and there into floriated designs, autonomous and 
complete in themselves, whether symmetrically arranged or 
widely scattered. The newly acquired plasticity of the 
alphabet enabled the calligrapher to do it in either way or 
both ways following the aesthetic overplan he sought to develop. 
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Finally, he ’’opened up" the alphabet so as not only to receive 
the arabesque decorations but to merge with it in constituting 
one large arabesque. He made it possible for the other 
arabesques to emerge out of the writing, or for the writing to 
emerge out of them. The essential character of the letters 
which gave them their legibility was preserved, and it constituted 
in writing what metric patterns constitute in poetry and geo¬ 
metrical and flowery forms constitute in the planar arabesques. 
The rendering of the legible shapes gave them their momentum. 
As an arabesque, Arabic writing transformed the ultimate 
medium of the discursive understanding, namely the alphabet 
or logical symbol, into a sensory art material, an aesthetic 
medium, productive of an aesthetic intuition sui generis . 
This was a triumph for human art as such to overcome the last 
domain of discursive reason, to annex and to integrate it into 
the realm of the sensory aesthetic. It was Islam’s highest 
and ultimate artistic victory. 

Islam holds the word of God to be ideationally the nearest 
approximation of Him, the most immediate expression of His 
will. Since as transcendent being He is forever impossible 
to know or to perceive, His will has been communicated in 
revelation through His word. The word of the Qur’an is then 
God -in-percipi and ought to be accorded the utmost in respect 
as well as beautification. Its writing is then the aesthetic 
sublime in Islam, par excellence . All the more reason, therefore, 
for Arabic calligraphy to be developed so as to bring about 
a sensory intuition of the divine by realizing to the full, divine 
inexpressibility and unrepresentability in consciousness. Since 
Arabic writing has become an arabesque, it can enter any work 
of art and stand there de jure , regardless of its ideational 
content. Or, it can invade any work of art and ennoble it by 
complementing its aesthetic momentum or value, whether the 
writing is integrated with that work or otherwise. With the 
reverence accorded by all Muslims to holy scripture, the art of 
writing spread quickly, mobilized the greatest amount of 
talent and entered every moment of the Muslim’s life. In 
stone, stucco or wood, on paper, skin or cloth, in house, office, 
shop and mosque, on every wall and ceiling, Arabic writing 
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became the public art of Islam. So pervasive was its influence 
and presence that no city or village through the centuries 
could fail to produce masters of this art by the dozen. Even 
the enemies of Islam were not immune to its influence. In 
Christian Spain, France and Italy, Arabic writting was ideation- 
ally bungled by ignorance and incompetence but still used, 
aesthetically, to great advantage. The aesthetic sensory 
intuition which it renders is capable of producing the same 
“launching” of the imagination on its flight towards the idea of 
reason as any arabesque. Perhaps even more! For, to the 
spectator capable at the same time of reading its discursive 
content, Arabic writing will produce—through intellection—a 
further specification of the imagination’s objective, a further 
rise in the momentum of its movement towards that objective. 
No wonder then that Arabic writing, especially the calligraphic 
copying of the Qur’an, became the most popular art in the 
Muslim World across the centuries. Kings and plebeians 
entertained one supreme hope for their whole lives: To be able 
to copy a whole Qur’an—and die! ( 1 ) 

It was the Vizier Muhammad Abu ‘All Ibn Muqlah who, 
according to the report of al Zamakhshari (in the latter’s Asas al 
Balaghah , s.v. “Qalam”), compared writing to poetry and 
assigned to “composition” the same aesthetic function in the 
two arts. He defined the cardinal virtues of the art of writing 
as five: “ Tawfiyah , or giving the word its full share of the letters 
of which it is composed so that the relation between the whole 
and part is balanced and harmonious; itmam , or giving every 
letter its due of space and power or emphasis; Z/cmdZ, or giving 
every letter all that accords with its visual personality expressed 
in posture—standing arightness, lying flatness, resolute bent- 


(1) Professor Cassim Lakhi, Chairman of the Department of Art History at 
the University of Durban-Westville, South Africa, fondly tells the story of a 
terrible earthquake which once leveled the medieval city of Shiraz. Workers 
searching in the debris several days later found an old man in a basement with a 
pen, an inkstand, an oil lamp flickering in the darkness, still intent on his writing. 
“Have you not heard? Have you not felt the tremors? Shiraz lies in ruins!” 
they exclaimed. “What does it matter,” said the old man. “I have perfected 
it! Yes, finally, I have perfected it, the waw letter. I have been writing nothing 
but waw -s for as long as I can remember!” 
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ness, self abandon, experienced curvedness; ishba\ or giving 
every letter all that is demanded by its internal-audial personal¬ 
ity expressed in finesse or assertion; irsaZ, or the jetting of the 
line in free movement unhampered by either hesitation or any 
inner inhibition, thus generating momentum of high speed.” ( x ) 
And it was Abu Hayyan al TawhidI in his *Ilm al Kitabah who 
said: “Generally, writing is spiritual designing with material 
means.” ( 1 2 ) Throughout the ages, the Muslims have recited 
the sayings of anonymous sages, such as: “The minds of men 
stand under the teeth of their pens”; “Writing is the irrigation 
of thought”; “Beautiful writing mitigates poor thinking, but it 
endows the sound idea with the power of life.” ( 3 ) 

Many scholars of the Middle Ages who have acquired great 
names in the humanities, such as Ibn e Abd Rabbih, Muhammad 
Amin, Ibn al Athlr, Ibn al Nadlm, al Qalqashandi, etc., recogn¬ 
ized what had been done by their fellow Muslims in the field 
of writing. They took pride in the fact that Arabic writing 
has been more developed than any other; that it has reached 
heights of beauty, expression and glory which are absolutely 
without parallel; and finally, that it has been invested with 
the supreme value—the religious value—as the vehicle and 
expression of divine wisdom. Even the Qur’an, they maintain¬ 
ed with satisfaction and final conviction of the correctness of 
their esteem, has hallowed writing in a verse which opens with 
an adjuration by the pen and writing. ( 4 ) 

While all art exercises an ennobling and humanizing influence 
on those who appreciate it, Greek and Renaissance art enhanced 
man’s esteem of himself and inspired his imagination and will 
to greater heights of self-realization. It did so by teaching 
him a nobler and deeper humanness, a humanness so great 


(1) Naji Zayn al-Din, Musawwar al-Khall al-'Arabl, Publications of the ‘Iraqi 
Arab Academy, Baghdad, Government Press, 1388/1968, p. 355. 

(2) Unpublished manuscript in the Library of Vienna, copy in Cairo University 
Library, No. 24090, quoted in Zayn al-Din, op. cit., p. 396. 

(3) Zayn al-Din, op. cit., p. 342. 

(4) Qur’an, 68:1. See also Qur’an, 96:1-5; and the treatise by Qadi Ahmad, 
Calligraphers and Painters , tr. V. and T. Minorsky, Freer Gallery of Art, Vol. Ill, 
No. 2, Washington, D.C., 1959, pp. 48-53, for a detailed elaboration of the virtues 
of calligraphy. 
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that in his consciousness it merged with the divine, the ultimate 
standard and hope. In Islam, art attempted and achieved 
the same task of ennoblement, humanization and self-realiz¬ 
ation. But it did so by putting man constantly in the divine 
presence. The divine Being, being something unhuman and 
transcendent, the idealism Islamic art generated was never 
Promethean, boastful or defiant. Human as it was, it disci¬ 
plined itself through consciousness of its own non-transcendence. 
Is this a limitation? Certainly! But it is a limitation by trans¬ 
cendent values which, by definition, begin at infinity; by 
values which are better “seen” and “appropriated” by standing 
squarely in front of them than by “con-fusion” with them. 
Since both realms of value are a priori , no “con-fusion” with 
them by man is possible ex hypothesis and Prometheus is forever 
a complacent man! The greatness of Islamic art is identically 
that of the religion of Islam itself, namely, always to strive after 
and ever to keep the distance from the supreme , transcendent 
Reality. 


Isma'Il R. al-Faruql 
(Philadelphia) 



ASPECTS OF MODERNISM 
IN SHFA ISLAM 


Islamic modernism in the Shfa world has yet to receive due 
attention from scholars eastern or western. The cynics 
would say that the reason for this is, perhaps, that there has 
indeed been no ‘modernism’ in ShFa Islam in the strict sense of 
the term, at least until comparatively recently. Superficial 
reflection on the subject would seem to lend credence to this 
position. It is remembered that one of the most prominent 
figures in the history of Muslim modernism of the last century, 
Jamal al-DIn al-Afghani (Asadabadi), though born and raised 
in the heart of Shfa Iran, could only make his mark, albeit as 
much in the role of political catalyst as religious reformer, in 
the Sunni Muslim countries of India and Turkey, and especially 
Egypt. Modernization, in the secular sense of the word, has 
seemed to proceed in the Shi'a portion of the Middle East more 
in despite of religion than because of it. From the period of 
Reza Shah in Iran, the political authority has tended to regard 
the religious establishment as one of the main obstacles in the 
path of its modernization programmes. The casual observer 
may well ask why virtually all scholarly studies of Muslim 
modernism appear to omit any significant mention of the ShT'a 
heartlands of Iran, south eastern Iraq and south Lebanon, 
or why these areas have not produced any prominent Ithna 
'Asharl counterparts to such figures as Muhammad Iqbal or 
Muhammad 'Abduh. Or if they have, why is word of their 
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contribution not better known today? Why, if the bab al-ijtihad 
is still open in Shfa Islam as it is claimed to be, whereas it was 
shut in Sunnism centuries ago, have the majority of leads in 
Islamic modernism been given either by Sunnis or by other 
heterodox Muslim reformers? 

Answers to these questions may be given on several different 
levels. In psycho-sociological terms there has been no radical 
attempt to reform, revise or restate the traditional doctrines 
of the Imamiyya because, so far, it is unnecessary and irrelevant 
to do so. In this sense the foregoing questions are, at least in 
part, ostensibly illusory. Doctrines and creeds which appeal 
essentially to more basic, elemental and emotional religious 
needs in their adherents, needs which are constant while psychic 
and social factors remain relatively unchanged, do not require 
to be restated or reformulated. Wherever, and as long as, the 
doctrine of the hidden imam holds sway, wherever a relatively 
uneducated (in the modern sense) and predominantly rural, 
peasant population can find satisfaction and solace in the 
congeries of expectations surroundings his return, there will be 
little if any impetus toward the creation of conditions in which 
a great, reforming religious modernist, like Iqbal or 'Abduh, 
can play a useful role. 

In purely religious terms there are at least two answers to 
the above-mentioned questions. Firstly, it is apparent that 
in Shfa Islam, or in the areas where it predominates, especially 
in Iran, there has always been another outlet for unsatisfied 
emotional and spiritual urges within the variegated mystical- 
philosophical spectrum of Sufism. The latter, as is well 
known, is alive and flourishing in Iran today. It still offers a 
meaningful and satisfying alternative to traditional Imam! 
Shi'ism for many educated and modernising Iranians. ( x ) In 
the realm of Sunni Islam on the other hand, with the possible 
exception of Turkey, the same disatisfaction with traditional 
religious forms is less likely to find mysticism a satisfactory 
option. Secondly, and this is the traditional religious establish- 


(1) Le ShVisme Imamite (Golloque de Strasbourg, 6-9 mai 1968), Paris 1970, 

p. 182. 
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ment’s answer, it is possible that the questions as put are miscast. 
What is involved is a terminological confusion. It is improper, 
conceptually, to speak of reform in religion. There is no 
reform in religion or religious dogma; there is purification, 
adaptation or reformulation, but no reform. The basic 
principles are permanently valid and immutable; through 
ijtihad they can be re-interpreted and re-applied, but they 
cannot be changed. The Sunnis on the other hand, lacking true 
ijtihad , are obliged to change the principles in order to adapt; 
this is what they call ‘reform*. In this sense there will never 
be any reform in Ithna 'Ashari Islam. ( x ) 

A doctrinal corollary of the above position is frequently 
adduced by secular critics to explain the lack of motivation on 
the part of the clergy toward modern reinterpretations of the 
faith. If a ‘reformation’ from within the clerical councils of 
the Ithna 'Ashariyya is a contradiction in terms, slavish 
adherence to the limits set down by the fifth and sixth Imams 
restricts the scope of individual initiative and judgement. 
There is in fact no real room for the exercise of personal opinion 
(ra'y); one follows the lead of either Muhammad al-Baqir or 
Ja'far al-Sadiq, and anything outside these limits is tantamount 
to heresy. It is therefore an illusion to think that the bab 
al-ijtihad being still open in Shi'a Islam should provide for 
doctrinal refinement or development. The gate may be open, 
but hardly a crack. 

On the intellectual plane it is significant that Iran is one of 
the few Muslim countries today where traditional Islamic philo¬ 
sophy still flourishes. The old antagonism between religion 
and philosophy, never fully resolved in Shi'a Islam, did not 
preclude the perpetuation within clerical ranks of a living 
tradition whose contemporary exponents trace their heritage 
back in a direct line of teacher-student relationships to Bah- 
manyar and Ibn-i Sina. This tradition is still widely cultivat¬ 
ed in Shi'a Islam as a perennial component in the curriculum of 


(1) This view of Sunni procedure is only one among many, and not necessarily 
the one most commonly held by the Shi* a clergy. From the standpoint of the 
Sunni modernists, however, it is obviously a Shi'a misconception. 
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the theological seminaries and as the special province of a number 
of reputed masters who continue to attract new generations of 
students, particularly in Iran. At the same time, several 
prominent members of the clergy in Iran have established a new 
tradition in recent years of transmitting and interpreting to their 
fellow countrymen information on foreign intellectual trends 
and western schools of philosophy. There can be little doubt 
that the existence of a thriving indigenous Islamic philosophical 
tradition within the ranks of the Shfite clergy, as well as the 
interaction of eastern and western philosophy, have served to 
prevent the appearance of naive and superficial modern inter- 
pretations of ShTa Islam. ( 1 ) 

A further point in this regard is the obvious fact that much 
of the energy which religious leaders, individually or collectively, 
would put into a re-interpretation or reformulation of their faith 
to make it consonant with modern conditions, has been expend¬ 
ed, in too many cases, in concentrating on opposition to the 
established secular authority. This is a long-standing tradition 
in Shfa clericalism which goes back at least to the beginning of 
the Qajar period, if not before. It has been pointed out by 
recent studies that all temporal authority, in the absence of the 
hidden imam , must inevitably be in some sense illegitimate. ( 2 ) 
Afghani himself, particularly in his relations with Nasir al-Din 
Shah, behaved in a fashion quite in keeping with this tradition. 
It is a tradition which has persisted right up to present times 
and is still exemplified by several prominent clerical critics of 
the government, notably Ayatullah Khumayni. In Iraq the 
clergy in recent years has contented itself with less aggressive 
and confrontationist measures to signify its disapproval, such 
as lengthy telegrams from Najaf addressed to various govern¬ 
mental authorities in Baghdad. There are signs recently 
however that this tradition, even in Iran, may be declining. 
A number of important Mujtahids have been providing the lead 

(1) Seyyed Hossein Nasr, “Ithna 'Asharl Shl'ism and Iranian Islam”, Religion 
in the Middle East, ed. A. J. Arberry, Vol. 2, Islam (Cambridge University Press 
1969), p. 110. 

(2) Hamid Algar, Religion and Stale in Iran 1785-1906 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1969), p. 5. 
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in implementing a new policy to guide relations with the secular 
authorities, i.e. silence (sokut). These are, in Najaf Ayatullahs 
Hakim (now deceased) and Shahrudi, in Qum Ayatullah 
GolpeyganI, and in Tehran Ayatullah Khwansarl. The policy 
is said to be a legacy of prominent members of the last gener¬ 
ation, Ayatullas Behbehanl, BurujardI, and Kashanl. It may 
be summarized in the following statement attributed to 
Ayatullah Arbab Isfahan; U 0ur duty is to advise, not to fight.” 

That Iranian society, particularly in the major urban centers, 
has recently sustained significant changes in its structure and 
pattern of organization has been established beyond question 
by social science research. That these changes have brought 
with them a new ethos, a new atmosphere in the ideological- 
motivational framework of the society is equally accepted. 
What the spokesmen for the traditional religious institution 
deplore is the disruptive effect these changes have had, parti¬ 
cularly in the moral fabric of the society. The need for a 
new stance on the part of the religious institution vis-a-vis this 
changing society, for a new phrasing of its fundamental credos 
in terms more meaningful to an urbanized, modernized educated 
population and for a new aggressive style on the part of its 
spokesmen ( J ) is gaining increasing recognition as time passes. 

The thesis of this paper is that there has been and will 
continue to be evidence of trends toward modernism and 
adaptation in Ithna 'Ashari Shi'a Islam which have hitherto 
passed largely unnoticed. They have been and will continue 
to be less dramatic and sensational than in other Muslim 
contexts; but they may well prove in the end to be more 
important and more durable. 


(1) A. K. S. Lambton, “A Reconsideration of the Marja * al-Taqlid and the 
Religious Institution,” Studia Islamica, XX (1964), pp. 115-135. The paradox 
of the call to mission is that often it is accompanied by justification and commentary 
that is unlikely to appeal to this section of society. Speaking at the Husayniyya 
Irshad in Tehran on Friday June 5,1969, Aqa-yi Sadr Balaghi exhorted the audience 
to take the urgent duty of mission and promotion of the faith seriously since the 
risalat-i din would not be complete until all traces of idol worship, superstition 
and religious diversity disappeared. Examples of what the speaker called 
khurafat in Buddhism, Hinduism, Christianity and Bahaism were scornfully cited 
to support this thesis. 
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To illustrate some of the main trends of Ja'farl modernism we 
may consider the published works of a prominent and respected 
spokesman, 'Allama Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’I, 
as being representative. At first glance such representation 
may seem somewhat anomalous. By birth, education and life- 
work he would seem superficially to be cut from the traditional 
ecclesiastical mold of Iranian Islam. Born of an illustrious 
clerical family, in Tabriz in 1904, 'Allama TabatabaT repaired 
to Najaf at the age of twenty-two for a ten year period of 
higher studies with some of the most famous figures in Shfa 
clericalism of the time. These studies included fiqh and usul , 
falsafa and mathematics, ethics and mysticism, Arabic grammar 
and literature, dogmatics and Qur’anic exegesis. A full course 
of study in traditional mathematics, taught by Agha Sayyid 
Abu al-Qasim Khwansari, was based on Euclid and Ptolemy. 
Despite this thoroughly traditional background and training, 
'Allama’s fame as an unconventional intellect began to spread 
beyond the ranks of the clergy in the unsettled conditions of 
Iran during World War Two and following his removal from 
Tabriz to Qum, whence he made regular journeys to Tehran to 
hold classes and extend the circle of his pupils and intellectual 
contacts. These latter included modernising elements, many 
of whom had pursued their studies abroad; the most distin¬ 
guished of his regular foreign interlocutors on the subjects of 
religion, philosophy, and social problems was Professor Henry 
Corbin. 

Through the vehicle of these teaching forums and discussion 
meetings, 'Allama attracted a wide personal following among 
all classes of Iranians of the past two generations. Among 
his own students, many of whom over the last twenty-five years 
have attained the rank of ijtihad and themselves become teachers, 
he stressed the importance of moral growth as well as rational 
and intellectual development. It may in fact be said that he 
founded, single-handed, a new school where individuals were 
trained and sent forth into the society with a clear perception 
of the correlation between knowledge and ethics, rational 
information and social values, a fundamental and long-standing 
tradition in the cultural fabric of Islamic Iran. 
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His contribution to the revitalization of rational sciences in 
Iran, and of Qur’anic exegesis, rests in part as well on his 
prolific literary output. The majority of these writings, or at 
least those that are published, reflect the vantage point of a 
professional philosopher and concerned cleric; they are written 
for the most part in a highly technical spirit and would seem to 
be directed to a limited audience. In a recent book (*) however, 
and intermittently throughout his Qur’an commentary, 'Allama 
TabatabaT has demonstrated full awareness of the human and 
social consequences generated by rapidly changing social 
conditions. In this book he undoubtedly addresses himself 
to the general reader, and particularly the Iranian youth. It 
is couched in a dess technical idiom and employs terminology 
more meaningful to contemporary youth. Taken together 
with his other writings, this book illustrates three categories 
where evidence can be found of attempts to restate the prin¬ 
ciples of Shi'a Islam in more modern terms. 1) the role of 
historical self-image in defining current identity, 2) the role of 
reason in religion and contemporary life, 3) the relevance of 
religion to the broad frame of man’s social and cultural existence. 
It may be shown that these same categories are also evident in 
the works of other prominent spokesmen for the Shi'a faith in 
recent years, though in none with quite such lucidity and 
cogency. 

1. Historical self-image. In his most recent work, ShVism 
in Islam , 'Allama Tabataba’I, though not a trained historian, 
has made a survey of the main periods and trends of Shl'ite 
Muslim history with a view to emphasizing the important 
features of its spiritual heritage and traditional value system. 
In this endeavour he aligns himself with a large number of 
fellow communicants who have previously tried their hand at 
distilling the abiding characteristics of Shi'a Muslim personal 
and social identity. Modern Shi'a historiography in this sense 
began with Muhammad al-Husayn Al-Kashif al-Ghita’ ( 1 2 ) 

(1) 'Allama Ta*>ataba*i, ShVeh dar Islam (Tehran 1348/1389/1969). 

(2) Asl al-ShVa wa Usuluha, 9th Printing (Beirut 1379/1960). Another recent 
popular treatment of this subject is by Ustadh Muhammad Jawad Maghniyya, 
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around the turn of the century. As might be excepted, this 
tradition lays heavy emphasis on the role of 'All during the 
formative years of the new religion, and on the career of 'All 
and his progeny after the Prophet’s death. 

A comparison of recent historical treatments of Shi'a Islam 
reveals no basic difference of opinion on points of chronology. 
Professing to offer what is the real Shi'a belief, 'Allama Tabata- 
ba’i tells us that Shl'ism began with the very birth of Islam. 
'All, as cousin and son-in-law of the prophet Muhammad, had 
a special role in the establishment and dissemination of the 
new faith. He was privy to the inner experiences of the 
Prophet in a way none of the other companions could be. 
By designation from the Prophet himself, 'All acquired the 
divine ousia reposed in him by God. This divine knowledge 
and inspiration was passed to his sons and their descendents 
after him, up to the number of twelve. By virtue of this 
inspiration 'All displayed moral and spiritual behaviour of an 
exemplary character. The positive and constructive features 
of his brief caliphate, (in contrast to the alleged political 
weakness and ineptitude usually cited by historians), were, 
according to 'Allama: 1) he set a proper moral example to 
society in his personal life-style of piety, wisdom, simplicity; 
he did not show undue preference for his relatives and family as 
head of state; 2) he bequeathed to the Muslim community a 
priceless legacy of divine knowledge and laid the foundations 
of Islamic sciences, rhetoric, grammar, philosophy, literature, 


al-Shi'a wa al-Ildkimun (Beirut: Maktaba Ahliyya 1961). Also in Persian 
translation by Mustafa Zamani, ShVeh va Zamamdaran-i Khodsar (Quin: Chap-i 
Hikmat 1343 Hs/1964). Some further examples of this genre of historiography are: 

— al-Zayn, Ahmad 'Arif, Mukhtasar Ta'rlkh al-ShVa (Sayda: Matba'at al-*Irfan 
1332/1914). 

— al-Mu?affari, Muhammad al-Husayn, Ta'rlkh al-ShVa (Najaf: Matba'a 'Ilmiyya 
1361/1942). 

— Sibt al-Shaykh, ShVeh dar Islam , 2 vols. (Tehran: Ghapkhaneh-yi 'All, 1328-9/ 
1950). 

— Khurasan!, Hajj Shaykh Husayn, Islam dar Partaw-yi Tashayyu* (Tehran: 
Hajj Muhammad Husayn Iqbal & Co. 1336/1957). 

— Mahfuz, Husayn c Ali, Ta'rlkh al-ShVa (Baghdad: Matba'at al-Najah 1377/1958). 

— Khurasan!, Husayn, Maktab-i Tashayyu ' dar Sayr-i Tarikh (Tehran: Kitab- 
forQshl-yi Muhammad! 1341/1962). 
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and scientific investigation in general. 3) he trained a large 
group of men in the foregoing sciences who later became them¬ 
selves primary sources of the authentic Islamic mystical 
tradition, and the traditional sciences of fiqh , kalam, lafsir , 
qirffa and so on. (*) 

The author takes some considerable pains to establish the 
notion that 'All's caliphate represented a revolutionary (inqi - 
labi) revival of the principles of Islamic government as laid down 
in the Qur’an and the Sunna of the Prophet. ( 1 2 ) This is 
clearly a term which is very much in use currently in Iran. 
Instead of the usual condemnation of the first three caliphs as 
usurpers of 'All's divine right to leadership, he provides a sober 
description of the political system of their elective (intikhabl) 
caliphate and explains, somewhat abstrusely, why the Shi'a 
disagreed with it in principle. ( 3 ) With the death of 'All, 
the caliphate passed to Mu'awiya, in whose possession it was 
transformed into a hereditary temporal sovereignty (saltanat-i 
mawriithl). ( 4 ) 

As might be expected, the author's account of the history 
of Shi'a Islam, in addition to a summary review of the main 
events century by century and special attention to the bio¬ 
graphies of the twelve Imams, also includes a sizeable treatment 
of the central doctrines of Imam! Shi'ism and the three main 
paths by which one can understand and follow them; these are 
the path of the external or obvious guides provided by the 
Qur’an and Hadith, the path of rational investigation through 
philosophy and dialectics, and the path of mystical percept¬ 
ion. ( 5 ) 

On the whole the historical method of 'Allama Tabataba'I 
comes closest to modern standards of exposition. The tone is 
restrained and impersonal and free from the taint of apologetics 
and controversy which mars much of the work of other writers. 
It should be noticed too that 'Allama's book is fully documented 

(1) ShVeh dar Islam, pp, 19-20. 

(2) Ibid., p. 16. 

(3) Ibid., p. lOf. 

(4) Ibid., p. 20f. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 42-46. 
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and makes judicious use of critical source materials. Natur¬ 
ally the writer relies on traditional ShFa sources such as Ibn 
Abi al-Hadid, Shaykh Saduq and Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi; 
but he also depends quite heavily on authenticated sources which 
have been shown to reflect significant predispositions favourable 
to the ShFa, such as al-Ya'qubT, al-Mas'udi and al-Suyutl. The 
works of al-Tabari, al-Mubarrad and Abu al-Fida* are also cited 
for supporting evidence. 

The primary motivation behind this book was to provide 
a short resume of Islamic history in modern language and 
phraseology which will illustrate the essential moral and 
spiritual factors that have guided Imam! ShFa Muslims through¬ 
out the centuries, and which will, if adhered to in the present 
time, prevent the dissolution of historical and cultural sensibil¬ 
ities so commonly a by-product of modern secular society. 
It is admitted, in a preface to 'Allama’s book, by Sayyid 
Husayn Nasr, that thousands of young Iranians today do not 
know their own religion; although they are anxious to be 
informed, they are put off by the language and style of the old 
accounts of the subject. Hence what is needed is a new 
version in modern idiom and employing modern techniques of 
research and exposition. It is this primary objective which 
the book is intended to serve. What cannot yet be measured 
is how well it may succeed. 

2. The role of reason . Many recent writers and spokesmen 
for ShFa Islam are at pains to emphasize the central role of 
reason and rationality in explicating religious doctrine and in 
adducing apodeictic evidence for the integral connection 
between man’s physical and spiritual life. The same rational 
processes which are used to explain the world of nature can also 
be used to account for the principal doctrines and postulates of 
ShFa belief. The Lebanese lawyer and high court judge, 
Ustadh Muhammad Jawad Maghniyya, has devoted a separate 
booklet to the connection between man’s rational faculties and 
each of the four doctrines of God, Prophethood, the After-life 
and the Mahdi. The role of reason (*aql) in the development 
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and articulation of ShTite law on dogmatic foundations has 
been appropriately emphasized in a recent study. ( x ) 

It is a commonly held position among many Shi'a Muslims 
today that their religion can be discussed on two levels of 
language and perception; one is the level or language of feeling 
(zaban-i ihsasat) and the other the language of logic and 
rationality (zaban-i *aql yd mantiq). Whereas it may be most 
useful to employ the former for those believers who come from a 
traditional environment, for communication with educated, and 
modernizing Muslims it is the latter that is needed. Most 
thoughtful and educated Shi'a Muslims, it is claimed, can 
reconcile their faith on a rational-logical basis. 

In a booklet entitled Falsafat al-Mabda ’ wa al-Ma'ad , ( 1 2 ) 
Ustadh Maghniyya puts the classical Shi'a position on reason 
and knowledge of reality in language which is borrowed from 
Mulla Sadra Shirazi, but with a contemporary twist. 'Allama 
TabatabaTs treatment of the subject on the other hand is less 
deliberate. As an integral component of his philosophical 
system it is mentioned in virtually all his writings but is especial¬ 
ly prominent in his most important work, al-Mlzan. ( 3 ) In 
his view there are a large number of Qur’anic passages which 
invite man to use his rational faculties in attempting to perceive 
the true ends of religion and understand the precepts of Islam. 
The Qur’an itself frequently makes use of pure rational argum¬ 
ent in the adjudication of certain truths. Indeed, no other 
heavenly book has ever authorized for man the use of ratiocin¬ 
ation as has the Qur’an. At the same time, this is but one of 
three correct methods for understanding the teachings of the 
Qur’an, the others being by literal understanding, and by 
mystical illumination. 

3. The social significance of religion. The idea that Islam 
as a religious system is concerned with the totality of the life of 


(1) Harald LOschner, Die Dogmatischen Grundlagen des SVitischen Ftechts 
(Carl Heymanns Verlag KG 1971), pp. 149-194. 

(2) (Beirut: Ahliyya 1962). 

(3) al-Mizan fi Tafsir al-Qur'dn , 19 vols. (Tehran: Dar al-Kutub al-Islamiyya 
1389-91). The sections where this method or approach is employed are indicated 
by the heading bahth falsafi and bahth * ilmi . 
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man, not simply his individual and spiritual existence, but his 
collective and social existence as well, has been an implicit 
assumption on the part of most Muslims for centuries. Men's 
dealings and relationships with one another (mu'dmaldt) are 
regulated by a series of duties and obligations which form an 
integral part of the SharVa. In Shl'a Islam this idea has meant 
that religious leaders have had to be involved in the social and 
political problems of the day. As long as the social system 
remained relatively static the pre-occupation of the Shl'a clergy 
was focused on political concerns, or else, on rather esoteric 
matters of purely theological import. In recent times, with 
the advent of what has been termed “revolutionary social 
change" in the traditional Islamic society of urban Iran and, 
to a lesser extent, Iraq and Lebanon, many religious leaders 
have seen the need to concentrate attention on the social 
problems this change has entailed. 

Evidence of increasing social consciousness on the part of the 
Shl'a clergy in Iran can be seen in the examples of Sharl'at 
SangalajI (1890-1943), and Aqa-yi Hasan 'All Rashid (1902- 
). The latter's radio talks and sermons from 1941 have 
been directed primarily toward the reviving of Islam as a 
practical moral force in society, rather than to making it an 
intellectually acceptable creed for people with a modern educ¬ 
ation. His conception of social change is revealed in a talk 
delivered on Thursday, 28 Dey, 1324 (January 1946): Human 
society, like the world of nature, is governed by a set of rules 
established by an external power or force which regulates and 
controls them both. In human society, justice plays a central 
role in setting up guidelines for relationships between individu¬ 
als and classes. Any society which ignores the laws regulating 
groups and individuals will pass into oblivion. The difference 
between change in the world of nature and the world of man 
derives from man's possession of the faculties of thought and 
will. By exercise of these faculties man can effect changes 
and reforms (islahat) in himself. Social groups can prolong 
their own periods of prosperity through understanding of the 
laws governing human relationships and acting in accordance 
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with them, i.e. morally. ( 1 ) It is difficult to know exactly what 
influence Rashid’s views have had in contemporary Iranian 
society. Initially he seems to have appealed to all classes, but 
especially to the educated. In this writer’s experience, Iranian 
students now tend to regard him as a somewhat benign figure 
whose talks were mostly in the nature of moralising advice but 
contained very little in the way of practical recommendations 
for implementation. 

The overall structure of 'Allama Tabataba’is thought and 
the basic principles of his philosophical system have not yet, 
so far as I am aware, been studied and explicated by others, 
at least in a Western language. That portion of his system 
which deals with social concerns however, has been taken up and 
expounded further by his various disciples. Selections primar¬ 
ily from volume four of al-Mlzan have been translated into 
Persian and published in booklet form to make this work more 
widely known and more accessible to his Iranian co-religion- 
aries. ( 2 ) The notes taken by these disciples during interviews 
and subsequently published, with commentary, also provide us 
with substantive evidence for assessing the social significance of 
'Allama’s writings. ( 3 ) With these materials in hand, it is 
possible to provide at least an interim interpretation of some 
of the more fundamental postulates of his system and their 
relevance to a changing social setting. 

The basic point of departure in this system is the belief that 
the human species is essentially social since every individual 
human being is by the very nature of his creation (fitratan) 
a social entity. Human society did not appear from the 
beginning in a complete or perfect form; thus the natural 
tendency of man as individual and as social group is to follow 
the path of individual growth and social development. The 
creator of man and his world guaranteed to His creation the 
possibility of development and perfectibility. Progress accord- 


(1) Islam va Quran; Majmu'etil az Sokhanan-i Rashid (Tehran: Ketabha-yi 
JibI 1345 Hs/1966), pp. 293-300. 

(2) Ravabet-i Ijtimadar Islam f trans. Muhammad Javad Hujjatl Kerman! 
(Tehran: Be*sat 1969). 

(3) Vahi yd Shu*Qr-i Mar muz (Qum 1337/1958). 
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ing to the view of Islam is an integral component of the divine 
plan. The laws or rules which regulate human relations and, 
in the process, ensure the social progress and development of 
human beings are found in the Qur’an. The foregoing 
statements are supported by textual citations of chapter 
and verse. ( x ) 

Differences and difficulties appeared in human society because 
man did not, from the beginning, pay sufficient attention 
to the rules enunciated by the various prophets delegated by 
God. Rather than concentrating on the principles of co¬ 
operation, harmony and unity, early man fixed his attention 
on such procedures and institutions as the exploitation of the 
work of others (istikhdam) i.e. a system whereby one achieves 
one’s desires through the medium of others by dominating them 
and imposing one’s will on them. This principle was gradually 
installed as the chief factor of social organization in the home, 
in the family, in the tribe and in the modern nation. According 
to the Qur'an, the prophets were sent with ample instructions 
for the removal of this principle and the difficulties it has 
engendered in human society and the substitution of another 
system which will guarantee harmony and happiness. These 
instructions are in the form of an invitation, a call for the 
establishment of religion and religious rules as the guiding 
principles—they alone are the guarantee (zamin) of a healthy 
human society. ( 1 2 ) 

Islam was, historically, the first religion to emphasize the 
importance of the social group. Past nations and societies 
never considered the group as such; the two imperiums of Rome 
and ancient Iran are cited as examples. These governments 
were organized under the banner and for the benefit of a Caesar 
or a Khusro and their respective societies progressed or stagnated 
in accordance with the individual success or lack thereof, on the 
part of the sovereign. ( 3 ) Islam, on the other hand, has 
established the central importance of the group, as against the 


(1) Bavabel, pp. 5-6. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

(3) Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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individual. The human species, in its view, is a single unified 
entity; its rules and precepts were laid down not for an individual 
or groups of particular individuals. The will or desire of the 
group takes precedence over that of the individual. The moral 
instincts and values of the group are stronger than those of an 
individual. (*) It is admitted that Islam, in its pristine form, 
was unable to preserve itself socially and politically and became 
transformed into an imperial system very soon after it began. 
But this does not invalidate the system itself—i.e. if people 
fail to embrace it or fall away from it. It is a system which is 
fully capable of being implemented and will one day come into 
its own again. (*) Under what circumstances and who the agents 
of change will be are details which are not provided. The writer 
is content to observe that if people will only follow the dictates 
of reason, which are derived from what he calls “ haqq ” or “dln-i 
haqq all will be well. ( 1 2 3 ) How they can be induced to do so 
is left unspecified. 

The word haqq is a key term in TabatabaTs vocabulary. 
It is apparently borrowed from the Qur’an, chapter thirty-four. 
It becomes important in practical discussion of social problems 
and social change as the complement of what is called maslahat 
In reply to the question: how can traditional Islam be reconciled 
or made compatible with modern life, he gives the following 
answer. There are two divisions of human concern here: one 
is with truth or haqq , which religion provides. In this sphere 
it is not a question of reconciliation or conformity ( tatblq) 
with “modern life”. The pillars of this truth are three, the 
so-called usul al-dln — lawhld , nubuwwa and ma'ad. These 
cannot in any way be altered, adapted or made to conform 
with anything else. 

But in the area of society, law, government and social relations, 
what people think is good and desirable is called maslahat . 
This can be altered or changed to suit the circumstances. 
The fact that a road is asphalted, that two people live together 


(1) Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

(2) Ibid., p. 27. 

(3) Ibid., p. 28. 
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extra-legally or that an individual commits suicide, is because 
they think it is best for them, i.e. maslahat. If two people 
marry to share in life together, that is maslahat; but if their 
purpose in marriage is procreation and the propagation of the 
species, then this is something which comes under the aegis 
of haqq. The belief or desire of the majority in a given society 
is not necessarily synonymous with haqq. In this sense then, 
maslahat is what I, or we, want, for whatever reason, but it is 
not haqq. (*) 

Working from this basis, several of TabatabaTs followers have 
proceeded to expound other views enunciated by him and to 
provide social commentary thereon. One of these, Nasir 
Makarim ShlrazI, is much pre-occupied with his doctrine of vahl 
(divine inspiration) and its social significance. The concept 
may be briefly stated as follows: vahl is not simply a special kind 
of mental genius or rational perception; it is, rather, a unique 
type of latent intelligence or ‘intuitive apperception* i.e. 
shu'ur-i marmuz , with which God has endowed all of his prophets 
so as to enable them to provide guidance and instruction for 
the human species. ( 1 2 ) In Makarim’s view, those differences 
which beset human societies not based on co-operation and 
harmony, will never be solved by the reason, wisdom or mental 
genius of man. Any society built purely on man-made laws 
and regulations is bound to fall. ( 3 ) The reason is that they 
depend on the use of force for their execution. The problem 
of the guarantor of enforcement or execution (zamin , yd zimanat- 
i ijra) is seen as central to the question of laws for the regulation 
of human interaction. ( 4 ) Only through the governance of 
morals and faith (akhlaq va Iman) can the present dangerous 
culs-de-sac which man-made laws have created be remedied. 
Contemporary leaders of society are incapable of accomplishing 
this. The message is that people themselves must voluntarily 
accept the central doctrine of tawhld which will itself guarantee 


(1) The substance of this account was obtained orally from 'Allama. The 
same view can also be found in Ravabet, p. 32f. 

(2) Vahi, i; cf. ShVeh dar Islam, pp. 84-85. 

(3) Ibid., ii; cf. Ravabet, pp. 44. 

(4) Ibid., pp. 27-28; cf. Ravabet, pp. 29, 47. 
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the governance of ethics and faith and will assure the enforce¬ 
ment of rules and regulations acquired through the prophets 
from another world. ( 1 ). 

There are several difficulties with these approaches to the 
problem of traditional religion in a changing social setting. 
Firstly, there is the question of rigour and consistency in the 
method or approach used to expound religious truths in a 
modern context. In his tafslr 'Allama employs several differ¬ 
ent types of discussion and explanation, including historical. 
For Qur’anic exegesis this procedure is fully justified by ample 
precedent. For historical self-statement however, the modern 
reader may hope for a more disciplined and consistent approach 
to the subject. The book ShVeh dar Islam is not purely 
historical and may not have been intended as such, but it is 
largely so, and those portions that deal with doctrines and 
beliefs and the paths used to acquire knowledge of them were 
designed to present these subjects against the proper historical 
background. It is in the area of rigour of method and consist¬ 
ency that some readers may be inclined to the view that the 
author has been less successful. This may stem in part from 
undue encouragement or inducement from others. Thus we 
may note, for example, that in an earlier essay on historical 
self-interpretation, in the course of discussions with Professor 
Corbin, he offered the opinion that Shi'ism began on the death 
of the Prophet in those first few hours when his family was 
engaged in preparing for his funeral. ( 2 ) His second and 
subsequent version of this event, i.e. that it began with the birth 
of Islam itself, ( 3 ) looks like being very much in the nature of 
doctrinal correction. Secondly, there is the very definite 
probability that much of the author’s most important writing 
will be either totally inaccessible to many of his fellow-country¬ 
men because it is in Arabic, or, even if translated, will still be 
put in a language which is totally unappealing to modernising 
sectors of the society. And thirdly, there is some danger too, 
though this may not be so crucial, that the author’s translators 


(1) Ibid., ii, 22, 29 et passim; cf. Ravabei, p. 47. 

(2) Maktab-i Tashayyu*, vol. 2 (Qum 1339/1379/1960), p. 25. 

(3) ShVeh dar Islam, pp. 4-5. 
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and commentators will misrepresent him in the process. There 
are some signs that this has already happened to a degree. It 
can only be cause for regret moreover that a large number of 
'Allama’s writings remain unpublished. 

I would not like to exaggerate the importance of these various 
writings in solving all the problems of the relevance of tradition¬ 
al religion in a changing society. They are by no means 
entirely free from inaccuracies and inconsistencies and are often 
just plain wrong in referring to the contemporary social scene 
in foreign countries, particularly Western. There are also 
sections which are unworthy of serious scholarly consideration. 
But I take them to be symptomatic of trends which have come 
more and more to the fore in the last decade since the death of 
Ayatullah Burujardl. The question of the role of the marja e 
al-taqlld and his function as the nominal head of the religious 
institution was given a thorough airing as a consequence of 
his passing. With the question of his succession more or less 
finally settled, even if the degree of consensus that he enjoyed 
could not be repeated, other matters raised in discussion of this 
topic have more recently been given special treatment in their 
own right. The net result of these trends over the last decade 
has been the proliferation of books, pamphlets and journal 
articles from both clerics and lay Muslims dealing with the whole 
spectrum of theological questions ranging from points of doc¬ 
trine to the religious implications of contemporary social, 
economic and political problems. This increased literary 
activity has obviously not assumed such proportions where it 
constitutes a total re-examination or reformulation of the 
structure of religious thought in ShTa Islam. It may be fairly 
said however that it represents evidence of increasing awareness 
on the part of greater numbers of clerics and committed laymen 
to the need for general scrutiny of religious norms and beliefs 
with a view to a reconstitution and re-statement thereof in terms 
more meaningful in a modern context. I would like to predict 
that what we will see is a further quickening of this interest in 
the immediate future. 


William G. Millward 
(Cairo) 



PERSPECTIVES ALG£RIENNES 
EN MATlfiRE DE DROIT FAMILIAL 


Au seuil de la periode decisive qui allait la mener a 
l’independance (1954-1962), l’Algerie coloniale connaissait encore 
une grande variete de Statuts Personnels. En effet, partici- 
paient au meme Code civil frangais (statut commun) les citoyens 
frangais de souche ou naturalises en raison du jus soli algerien 
de meme que les Algeriens israelites devenus frangais par le 
Decret Cremieux (1870) ainsi que certains Musulmans ayant 
acquis la citoyennete frangaise par decret (Senatus-Consulte de 
1865) ou par jugement (Loi Jonnart de 1919 precisee par la 
Loi du 18 aout 1929), de meme que les descendants de ces 
derniers. Demeuraient assujettis a leur statut personnel propre 
(statut local) les Algeriens musulmans qui se reclamaient de 
la sarVa en son interpretation malekite ou selon la «voie 
ibadite» et les habitants de la Grande Kabylie qui etaient 
demeures attaches a leurs coutumes ancestrales. Quatre Statuts 
Personnels cohabitaient ainsi en Algerie, qui sanctionnaient 
des situations historiques ou des choix personnels et permet- 
taient aux diverses populations d'y vivre plus ou moins en 
conformite avec le droit familial qu'elles avaient elabore. 

Ces Statuts locaux etaient-ils, d’ailleurs, si differents les uns 
des autres et se refusaient-ils aux reformes progressives et aux 
emprunts audacieux, voire a une eventuelle unification ? La 
question, deja partiellement resolue avant 1962, devait necessai- 
rement se poser a TAlgerie independante dans toute son etendue 


9 
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et son urgence, d’autant plus que ses voisins maghrebins avaient 
cru necessaire de promulguer des Codes de Statut Personnel, 
aussitot leur independance recouvree (Magalla tunisienne du 
13 aout 1956 et Mudawwana marocaine de 1957-1958). Le 
present article voudrait d’abord rappeler brievement les 
evolutions qui avaient deja affecte le Droit familial en Algerie 
avant 1962, pour s’etendre ensuite, et d’autant mieux, sur les 
projets de Codes, les legislations partielles et la jurisprudence 
renouvelee de l’Algerie independante : ce faisant, et bien que le 
legislateur algerien n’ait pas encore propulgue de Code du 
Statut Personnel, il sera cependant permis de se faire quelque 
idee des perspectives actuelles de la societe algerienne en 
matiere de Droit familial. 

Avant Vindependance (1962). 

Les Statuts Personnels, en Algerie, avaient deja connu une 
certaine evolution. Reservees aux seules personnes qui vivaient 
en Grande Kabylie (*) ou qui en etaient originaires, les « cou- 
tumes kabyles», jamais codifiees, avaient cependant fait 
l’objet de quelques reformes partielles qui etaient de nature 
a les rapprocher du droit musulman ou du droit frangais : 
decret du l er aout 1902 sur la tutelle (qui y fixait l’age de la 
majorite a 18 ans), loi du 2 mai 1930 reglementant « les fiangailles 
et le mariage kabyles », decret du 19 mai 1931 sur «le divorce 
et la succession », en vue d’y ameliorer le statut de la femme. 
La «voie ibadite », pour sa part, s’etait vu reconnaltre son 
caractere original et intangible lors de l’entree du Mzab dans 
la mouvance de V administration franco-algerienne (1883). 
Quant au droit musulman sunnite, toujours presume malekite, 
dont relevait la majorite des Algeriens, il connaissait, depuis 
1916, un Avant-Projet de Codification, plus souvent connu 
sous le nom de Code Morand, qui devait inspirer desormais la 
jurisprudence musulmane algerienne quant au statut personnel 
(263 art.), au statut successoral (226 art.), au statut reel immo- 


(1) G’est-&-dire le territoire constitu6 par ce qui 6tait alors les arrondissements 
de Tizi-Ouzou et de Bougie, auxquels s’ajoutaient les cantons de Boulra, Palestro, 
Ain Bessem, P6rigotville et Mansoura. 
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bilier (220 art.) et a la matiere des preuves (79 art.). Les decrets 
du 12 aout 1936 avaient, en outre, defini la majorite et amenage 
la tutelle des mineurs de statut musulman (a l’exclusion des 
Kabyles et des Musulmans des Territoires du Sud) ( 1 ). Le 
Code civil frangais, enfin, considere comme statut commun, 
poursuivait neanmoins sa vie propre mais semblait etre devenu 
inaccessible aux Algeriens musulmans depuis que l’Ordonnance 
du 7 mars 1944 et la Loi Lamine-Gueye du 7 mai 1946 en avaient 
fait des « citoyens frangais de statut local » ( 2 ). 

La coexistence, sur un meme territoire, de quatre Statuts 
Personnels au prestige inegal devait necessairement engendrer 
des conflits de mixite et un classement hierarchique entre les 
uns et les autres. De fait, tout Algerien de statut coutumier 
kabyle ou de rite ibadite pouvait conserver son statut ou opter 
soit pour le droit musulman malekite soit pour le droit frangais. 
L’Algerien de statut musulman malekite ne pouvait qu’opter 
pour le droit frangais : on ne pouvait imaginer qu’il retrograd&t 
en adoptant un statut coutumier ou un rite par trop provincial. 
Enfin, quiconque etait soumis au Code civil, qu’il fut frangais 
ou musulman, y demeurait rive a tout jamais. Qui plus est, 
la justice kabyle etait rendue par des juges frangais et tous les 
Algeriens, quel que fut leur statut, pouvaient toujours, s’ils le 
voulaient, faire option de juridiction frangaise ou option 
partielle de legislation frangaise : dans le premier cas, c’etait 
un juge frangais, et non point le qddi , qui statuait en matiere 
musulmane ou coutumiere, et, dans le deuxieme cas, sans 
renoncer a son statut, tout Musulman algerien pouvait decider 
expressement ou tacitement parfois, que les dispositions du 
Code civil seraient applicables a tel ou tel acte qu’il entendait 
soustraire aux regies de son propre Statut Personnel (telle 
l’adoption, par exemple). 

(1) La «majority chromatique » y 6tait fix6e a 22 ans pour le jeune homme 
et la femme marine et k 25 ans pour la jeune fille. 

(2) Pour un expose d6taill6 de ces statuts, cf. notre th&se principale, soutenue 
a Paris-Sorbonne, le 9 mars 1971, et en cours d’impression chez Mouton et G ie 
{Paris-La Haye), Statut Personnel et Famille au Maghreb, de 1940 d nos jours , 
polycopi6e, 693 p. : pp. 96-121, Les premieres Evolutions et contestations , au Maghreb , 
avant 1940: VAlgirie (Les statuts personnels de facto et de jure, le « droit musulman 
algerien », les mentality algSriennes...). 
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Les conflits de mixite entre statuts etaient, de par ailleurs, 
tres frequents : s’ils se resolvaient souvent suivant les regies 
de preeminence qu’entrainait la hierarchie a trois etages prece- 
demment decrite, leur solution dependait egalement des prin- 
cipes generaux de l’ordre public franco-algerien. Celui-ci avait 
fini par imposer a la jurisprudence algerienne une « pratique » 
specifique qui n’etait pas sans introduire deja des modifications 
importantes dans le droit musulman traditionnel : refus du 
droit de contrainte (gabr) en matiere matrimoniale, tendance 
a minimiser ou a supprimer rempechement de difference de 
religion (ihtilaf al-din) en matiere de mariage ou de succes¬ 
sion, etc. L’ordre public frangais tendait ainsi, peu a peu, a 
faciliter les evolutions necessaires, voire a les imposer subrepti- 
cement, et a rapprocher sinon unifier les divers statuts que 
connaissait l’Algerie coloniale. L’effort perseveramment pour- 
suivi pour assurer une transcription reguliere des actes de 
mariage afin d’en garantir la preuve (*) n’en constituait-il pas 
la manifestation la plus claire ? Les chemins de la « modernisa¬ 
tion » passaient done, a l’epoque, par ceux d’un certaine 
«francisation» ; or, on sait combien la sensibilite algerienne 
s’etait progressivement reveillee pour prendre conscience de sa 
specificite et l’affirmer enfin « a cote » ou « contre » celle de la 
population frangaise de l’Algerie. Les plus lucides des « resis- 
tants » algeriens de la premiere heure, les 'Ulama’ regroupes 
en Association par 'Abd al-Hamid Ben Badls, s’en etaient 
d’ailleurs fait les porte-parole dans leur Memoire de 1943, 
revendiquant alors pour le seul droit musulman malekite la 
mission de devenir le Statut Personnel unique de tous les 
Algeriens de confession musulmane ( 1 2 ). 


(1) Cf. la loi du 23 mars 1882 amend6e par celle du 2 avril 1930 en vue d’inte- 
resser les qddl-s a cette transcription en leur reconnaissant le droit de d^livrer 
«l’acte r^cognitif » de mariage. Plus tard, la loi du 11 juillet 1957 devait exiger 
d6sormais la preuve « par acte d’£tat-Civil» pour tout nouveau mariage conclu 
en Alg6rie, d6s lors qu’il ne s’agirait pas d’un litige relevant exclusivement du 
statut personnel. 

(2) Pour une comprehension plus precise des faits et des tendances ici 6voqu£s, 
cf. notre these principale, Statut Personnel et Famille..., pp. 421-458 : Les annies 
qui pricidtrent la Revolution (1940*1954) (La coexistence des statuts personnels, 
les mentalites face au probleme de la famille, faits et probiemes). 
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Par la suite, de 1954 a 1962, certaines initiatives du legislateur 
franco-algerien, aux motivations contradictoires, etaient venues 
transformer assez sensiblement le contenu meme des Statuts 
Personnels alors en vigueur en Algerie. La loi du 11 juillet 1957, 
a la suite de tres longs debats a l’Assemblee algerienne, avait 
porte « reforme du regime des tutelles et de l’absence en droit 
musulman» (174 art.). Cette loi ne concernait en rien les 
Algeriens qui relevaient de la coutume kabyle ou du rite ib&dite 
(art. 173), mais declarait caduques, pour tous les autres, les 
dispositions des decrets d’aofit 1936. Desormais, l’&ge de la 
majorite etait fixe a 21 ans pour quiconque relevait du droit 
musulman malekite et la tutelle s’y trouvait precisee et profon- 
dement modifiee, avec de nombreux emprunts au droit frangais, 
de sorte quelle y prenait un caractere deliberement familial 
tant au point de vue de Tadministration tutelaire qu’a celui du 
contrdle familial. Le nouveau regime de l’absence, enfin, sans 
plus distinguer entre absent et disparu, interessait tant les 
biens que les personnes puisqu’il enongait les dispositions 
relatives au divorce judiciaire pour motif d’absence, sur requete 
de l’epouse. 

L’Ordonnance du 4 fevrier 1959 « relative au manage contracts 
dans les departements d’Algerie, des Oasis et de la Saoura, par 
les personnes de statut civil local », precisee par le Decret du 
17 septembre 1959 «portant reglement d’administration pu- 
blique pour l’application de (celle-ci) » et completee par un 
Arrete du Garde des Sceaux en date du 14 novembre 1959 
enum6rant les « pieces a remettre a l’Officier d’fitat-Civil ou au 
Cadi en vue de la celebration des mariages entre des personnes 
de statut civil local », s’efforgait d’aligner, pour l’essentiel, le 
mariage des Algeriens sur celui des Tunisiens et des Marocains, 
selon les dispositions que leurs Codes respectifs de Statut 
Personnel venaient de stipuler en 1956 et en 1957-1958. Appli¬ 
cable a tous les Algeriens de statut local, hormis les cas de 
mariages conclus « selon le rite ibadite » (art. 10), l’Ordonnance 
faisait oeuvre unificatrice en matiere de mariage puisqu’elle 
abrogeait les lois qui avaient amenage jadis la coutume kabyle 
en cette mature. Un &ge minimum etait fixe pour les conjoints, 
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18 ans pour le jeune homme et 15 ans pour la jeune fille ( 1 ), et 
leur union n’etait formee que par leur seul consentement, sans 
que soit plus admise la moindre contrainte paternelle (gabr) 
ou la necessity, pour la future, de recourir a un wait matrimonial ; 
il restait entendu que tout mineur devait avoir Taccord de son 
tuteur pour se marier. Ce consentement personnel des conjoints 
pouvait desormais etre exprime « en presence de deux temoins 
majeurs, soit devant le cadi, soit devant l’officier d’fitat-Civil», 
les futurs epoux ayant meme le droit de demander que celui-ci 
soit un fonctionnaire de confession musulmane. Le mariage 
traditionnel bi-l-fatha se voyait done denier toute valeur de 
preuve, sinon toute validite, puisque le mariage ne pouvait 
plus etre prouve par les Algeriens « meme pour Texercice des 
droits soumis a l’application de leur statut personnel » (art. 9 
du Decret de septembre 1959) que par la presentation de l’acte 
de mariage dresse ou transcrit sur les registres de Tfitat-CiviL 
Les innovations de cette meme Ordonnance devenaient encore 
plus evidentes au chapitre de la dissolution du mariage puisque 
le legislateur y stipulait que «le mariage, hors le cas de deces, 
n’est dissous que par decision de justice » (art. 6), rendue, a la 
demande de Tun ou de l’autre conjoint, par le magistrat compe¬ 
tent ( 2 ). A cote des « causes peremptoires » imposant au juge le 
prononce du divorce par suite d’un tort flagrant inflige par 
Tun des conjoints a l’autre (adultere ou condamnation, depuis 
le mariage, a une peine afflictive ou infamante), Tart. 11 du 
Decret de septembre 1959 enumerait les cas oil le juge se voyait 
reconnattre un pouvoir depreciation, le divorce etant sollicite 
soit par les deux conjoints a la fois (consentement mutuel), soit 
par Tun d’eux (1° pour exces, sevices et injures graves, lorsque 
les faits invoques constituent une violation grave et renouvelee 
des devoirs du mariage et rendent intolerable le maintien du 
lien conjugal; 2° pour cause de disparition du mari ; 3° par 


(1) Ge sont les Ages de la prAsomption malAkite de pubertA, retenus par la 
Matfalla tunisienne et la Mudawwana marocaine, avant que la premiere ne porte 
ces ages respectivement A 17 ans et 20 ans (D6cret-loi du 20 fAvrier 1964). 

(2) Par 1A, l’Ordonnance se rangeait d61ib6r6ment au cdtA du droit familial 
tunisien, puisque celui-ci, depuis le 13 aodt 1956, considArait que «le taldq ne 
peut avoir lieu que par devant le Tribunal» (art, 30). 
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suite de la volonte unilateral du mari de dissoudre le mariage, 
revelee au juge par Tun ou Fautre conjoint). Dans ce dernier 
cas, le juge avait egalement a statuer «sur les dommages- 
interets dus par le mari a la femme pour le prejudice materiel 
ou moral cause a celle-ci par la rupture du lien conjugal ». 
Seance de conciliation, procedure, « enonce des pieces a remettre 
a Fofficier d’fitat-Civil ou au cadi », tout etait egalement precise 
par les nouveaux textes legislates afm que les reformes intro- 
duites entrent rapidement et decisivement en pratique. 

Le legislateur franco-algerien pouvait done se flatter d’avoir 
apporte de serieuses reformes aux statuts personnels locaux 
tout en les unifiant deja sur des points importants du droit 
familial. La tutelle et Fabsence, ainsi que le mariage, dans sa 
formation, sa preuve et sa dissolution, avaient subi de profondes 
modifications, gr&ce a des emprunts varies, effectues tant au 
droit frangais qu’aux nouveaux Codes de Statut Personnel des 
pays voisins, surtout le tunisien. Toute cette oeuvre de renou- 
vellement legislatif etait cependant frappee d’une tare apparem- 
ment irremissible : elle etait elaboree et voulait etre appliquee 
en une periode historique ou le destin du pays se decidait par la 
force des armes et la mobilisation psychologique des masses. 
Les beneficiaires n’en etaient pas les auteurs et le F.L.N. en 
guerre connaissait les tendances les plus extremes quant a ses 
projets en la matiere : ses Commissions de Justice tendaient 
souvent a Fapplication integrate du droit musulman malekite 
alors que ses Assemblies, qui devaient elaborer la Plate-forme 
de la Soummam (aout 1956) et le Programme de Tripoli (juin 
1962), afFirmaient la necessite de promouvoir « un Etat algerien 
moderne, commun a tous les Algeriens, dans le respect reci- 
proque de leurs statuts personnels» et reconnaissaient que 
«la participation de la femme algerienne a la lutte de liberation 
a cree des conditions favorables pour briser le joug seculaire 
qui pesait sur elle ». L'independance acquise, quelle serait, de 
ces deux tendances, celle qui reussirait a s ? imposer alors pour 
definir le cadre juridique de la famille algerienne de demain ? 
Tout etait possible, semble-t-il, malgre le poids du passe, puisque 
tout avait ete remis en question par la Revolution algerienne ( 1 ). 


(1) Pour les initiatives de 1’ad ministration frangaise, les initiatives et les projets 
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Les legislations parlielles de VAlgerie independante. 

A la fin de decembre 1962, l’Assemblee Nationale Consti- 
tuante algerienne promulguait une loi fondamentale tendant a 
la reconduction, jusqu’a nouve) ordre, de la legislation en 
vigueur au 31 decembre 1962, puisqu’elle devait se separer et 
que les circonstances ne lui avaient pas permis de doter le pays 
d’une legislation renouvelee. Une seule restriction etait mise 
au maintien du statu quo ante : la legislation anterieure etait 
reconduite « sauf dans ses dispositions contraires a la souve¬ 
rainete nationale ». L’art. 2 precisait ainsi le sens de cette 
reserve : « Tous les textes et les dispositions portant atteinte a 
la souverainete interieure ou exterieure de Tfitat algerien ou 
d’inspiration colonialiste ou discriminatoire, tous les textes ou 
dispositions portant atteinte a Texercice normal des libertes 
democratiques, sont consideres comme nuls et non avenus ». 
En promulguant cette loi, la premiere Assemblee souveraine de 
l’Algerie independante faisait oeuvre de sagesse puisque le pays 
ne pouvait demeurer sans loi et que la restriction apportee 
sauvegardait assez la souverainete du jeune Etat. Ainsi done, 
par cette loi fondamentale, l’Algerie decidait-elle d’assumer 
tout son passe, lointain ou recent, sans hiatus inutile : les lois 
anterieures relatives au statut personnel, y compris celles de 
1957 et de 1959, entraient de plein droit dans la nouvelle 
legislation tout comme la jurisprudence des annees qui avaient 
precede, de loin ou de pres, Tindependance etait susceptible 
de devenir celle de l’Algerie nouvelle. 

Le 27 mars 1963, au terme de longs debats qui virent s’affron- 
ter plusieurs conceptions de la «nation algerienne » et de la 
«citoyennete d’origine», TAssemblee Nationale adoptait la 
loi n° 69-96 portant Code de la Nationalite algerienne. Sans 
prejuger en rien de ce que serait le futur Code de la Famille, 
ce texte interessait le statut personnel sous plus d’un aspect. 
C'est ainsi que la qualite d’Algerien, au titre de la nationalite 
d’origine, y etait definie selon un sens agnatique et une reference 


du F.L.N., les mentality et attitudes pendant la Revolution (1954-1962), cf. notre 
these principale, Statut Personnel et Famille ..., pp. 459-500. 
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explicite a un statut personnel privilegie : « Le mot ' algerien * 
en matiere de nationalite d’origine s’entend de toute personne 
dont au moins deux ascendants en ligne paternelle sont nes 
en Algerie et y jouissaient du statut musulman» (art. 34), 
statut musulman etant pris au sens de statut local puisqu’il 
englobait aussi tous ceux qui etaient assujettis a la coutume 
kabyle ou au rite ib&dite, comme ayant une commune vocation 
au statut musulman. Tout en admettant fexistence de citoyens 
non musulmans devenus algeriens par le benefice de la loi ou 
par voie de naturalisation, le Code bait ainsi etroitement la 
citoyennete d’origine au statut musulman de " deux ascendants 
en ligne paternelle 55 . II reprenait, en outre, les dispositions de la 
loi de juillet 1957 en stipulant qu’« est majeure, au sens de la 
presente loi, toute personne, de Tun ou l’autre sexe, ayant 
atteint l’&ge de 21 ans... suivant le calendrier gregorien » (art. 3). 

De son cote, la Constitution de la Republique Algerienne 
Democratique et Populaire, promulguee le 10 septembre 1963, 
devait affirmer certains principes qui n’etaient pas sans relation 
etroite avec le droit des personnes. LTslam y etait defini «la 
religion de 1’lStat» (art. 4), ce qui donnait a l’ordre public 
algerien des references religieuses bien precises. On y rappelait 
aussi que «la famille, cellule fondamentale de la societe, est 
placee sous la protection de l’Etat» (art. 17), ce qui laissait 
supposer qu’une legislation dynamique ne tarderait pas a etre 
elaboree en la matiere. On y decidait enfin que «tous les 
citoyens des deux sexes ont les memes droits et les memes 
devoirs » (art. 12), ce qui semblait etre le signe annonciateur 
d’un effort generalise en vue d’une promotion de la femme 
algerienne dans tous les domaines, d’autant plus que Tart. 11 
declarait que «la Republique donne son adhesion a la Declara¬ 
tion universelle des droits de l’homme», d’ou Ton pouvait 
legitimement conclure que l’Algerie souscrirait ulterieurement 
aux diverses Conventions internationales concernant les droits 
de la femme, entre autres celles de New York du 31 mars 1953 
(droits politiques), du 20 fevrier 1957 (nationalite de la femme 
mariee) et du 10 decembre 1962 (consentement au mariage, 
&ge minimum et enregistrement des manages). Le Preambule de 
la Constitution n’avait-il pas precise, en effet, que «la revolution 
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se concretise par une politique sociale, au profit des masses, 
pour... accelerer Temancipation de la femme afin de l’associer a 
la gestion des affaires publiques et au developpement du pays » ? 

Entre-temps une loi avait ete elaboree par l’Assemblee 
Nationale sur l’initiative de M me Vve Khemisti et de M. Cl. 
Stefanini, en vue de fixer un age minimum auquel les jeunes 
filles pourraient se marier. Promulguee le 29 juin 1963, la loi 
intervenait dans deux domaines precis du statut personnel 
algerien : l’age minimum habilitant les futurs conjoints a 
contracter mariage et le mode de preuve que Tfitat entendait 
requerir desormais pour celui-ci. L’art. l er stipulait, en effet, 
que «rhomme avant 18 ans revolus et la femme avant 16 ans 
revolus ne peuvent contracter mariage ». Du coup, Tart. 5 de 
l’Ordonnance de fevrier 1959 etait depasse, qui fixait a 15 ans 
l’&ge minimum de la jeune fille au mariage, et, comme la 
nouvelle loi etait applicable a tous les Algeriens, les « mariages 
conclus selon le rite idabite », jadis reserves par Part. 10 de 
la dite Ordonnance, s’y trouvaient egalement assujettis, sans 
qu’il en faille conclure automatiquement que ceux-ci soient 
desormais soumis a toutes les dispositions nouvelles de la dite 
Ordonnance et de son Decret d’application. Si done «tout 
mariage non consomme, contracts en violation des dispositions 
de Tart. l er » etait declare nul et pouvait etre attaque « soit par 
les epoux eux-memes, soit par tous ceux qui y ont interet, soit 
par le Ministere Public », selon Tart. 3, ce meme article ajoutait 
aussitot que «tout mariage consomme, contracts en violation 
des (memes) dispositions » n’est annulable qu’« a la requete des 
seuls epoux », ce qui reduisait singulierement la portee de la 
loi et trahissait sans doute l’intention de ceux qui en portaient 
le nom. Quant a la preuve meme du mariage et aux exigences 
jadis formulees a son sujet par l’Arrete du 14 novembre 1959, 
l’Assemblee Nationale Algerienne avait a craindre, a juste titre, 
que Ton en conteste le caractere imperatif, dans TAlgerie nou¬ 
velle, aussi decida-t-elle, pourcouper court a toute opposition et 
manifester clairement sa volonte de reconduire la legislation 
anterieure, d’inserer dans la nouvelle loi un art. 5 ainsi redige : 
« Nul ne peut reclamer le titre d’epoux et les effets du mariage 
s’il ne presente un acte de mariage dresse ou transcrit sur les 
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registres de l’Etat-Civil». Reprenant ainsi a son compte les 
exigences du Decret de septembre 1959 (art. 9), l’Assemblee 
refusait a son tour de reconnaitre une quelconque valeur au 
mariage bi-l-fdtha , lequel, par son absence de contr61e adminis- 
tratif, ne facilitait que trop la conclusion de manages precoces. 
II est loin d'etre prouve, d’ailleurs, que cette loi de 1963 ait 
regu, dans ce domaine, un meilleur accueil ou ait beneficie 
d’une meilleure application, tant le mariage des filles en bas &ge 
demeure, dans les campagnes, une coutume bien vivace que ne 
contredit pas T Islam traditionnel. 

En attendant l’elaboration d’un Code de la famille, 1’Algerie 
officielle exprimait ainsi, par cette reconduction de la legislation 
anterieure et par ces lois partielles, l’orientation qu’elle decidait 
de donner, au jour le jour, a 1’evolution du statut personnel des 
Algeriens. Des Circulaires administratives du Ministere de la 
Justice en precisaient sou vent les termes et pouvaient meme 
apparaftre comme une interpretation officieuse des reserves 
formulees par l’art. 2 de la loi du 31 decembre 1962. C’est ainsi 
qu’il fut rappele, a l’occasion, que l’adoption ne pouvait plus 
avoir lieu, que le mariage d’une musulmane avec un non- 
musulman etait nul et que, par suite, on ne saurait ni le celebrer 
ni l’enregistrer a l’fitat-Civil, que «les manages contractes en 
la forme coranique (c'est-a-dire bi-l-fdtha ), en Algerie ou a 
l’etranger, par des Algeriens avec des femmes europeennes » 
devaient etre consideres comme valides, puisque «l'Algerie est 
independante et qu'elle est libre de suivre et d'appliquer les 
regies de la loi coranique». A fortiori, tout mariage entre 
Algeriens, conclu bi-l-fdtha , pouvait-il toujours pretendre a 
beneficier de l'indulgence de 1’Administration bien que le delai 
de 3 ans imparti par la loi de juin 1963 pour sa transcription se 
fut deja ecoule. Tout cela laissait-il presager la promulgation 
d’un Code du Statut Personnel qui tendrait a faire revivre bien 
des dispositions du droit musulman classique ? Le fait est que 
l’Algerie n’en a toujours pas, bien qu’elle ait tente deux fois 
et tente encore de s’en donner un ( 1 ). 


(1) Pour de plus amples precisions sur cet aspect de la legislation algerienne 
contemporaine, cf. notre these principale, Statut Personnel et Famille ..., pp. 501-512. 
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Les projets de Code. 

Le fait est qu’a l’epoque ou se discutait la loi Vve Khemisti - 
D r Stefanini, un premier projet de Code de la Famille etait 
« en voie de preparation » depuis le debut de 1963, plusieurs 
Commissions s’efforgant alors d’elaborer un texte qui fut 
commun a tous les Algeriens et correspond^ aux promesses du 
Programme de Tripoli. Composees de personnes aux options 
trop disparates et aux doctrines trop opposees, les Commissions 
juridiques parvinrent rarement a des conclusions unanimes. 
II semble bien que l’Avant-Projet de Code Morand ait ete 
adopte comme «plan de travail» : nombre d’articles alors 
elabores ne faisaient d’ailleurs qu’en reprendre certaines dispo¬ 
sitions, parfois mot-a-mot. Les dites Commissions tenterent de 
respecter le pluralisme confessionnel dont le F.L.N. avait dit 
qu’il serait l’un des principes de l’Algerie independante. Elies 
envisagerent ainsi certaines derogations permettant aux Alge¬ 
riens non musulmans de trouver dans le Code une solution a 
leur problemes particuliers et a leur souci d’eviter d’etre 
astreints a des regies qu’ils consideraient peu en harmonie avec 
leur genre de vie et leur maniere de pensee. C’est ainsi qu’en 
matiere successorale, des dispositions speciales etaient envi¬ 
sages leur permettant de regler leurs successions a leur maniere 
en usant notamment du testament en faveur d’un heritier et 
en beneficiant des regies du Code Civil frangais sur la represen¬ 
tation. Quant au mariage, sa validite n’etait plus subordonnee, 
pour eux, a «la condition d’une dot» puisque le texte propose 
pour l’art. 2 disposait que cette quatrieme condition n’etait 
exigible que des Musulmans. Mais les discussions demeurerent 
sans solution quand il s’agit de legiferer a propos de la « permis¬ 
sion polygamique », de certains empechements religieux, de la 
repudiation, etc. : les meilleures solutions transactionnelles ne 
reussirent jamais a s’imposer, semble-t-il. Parallelement a ces 
travaux, une Commission de la Prevoyance Sociale parvenait 
a formuler un Code des Droits et Devoirs de la Famille, en 
37 articles, volontairement progressiste et assez bien adapte aux 
realites algeriennes. Mais la disparite des tendances etait trop 
grande pour que les Commissions juridiques aboutissent jamais 
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a un texte definitif. Le Code envisage ne vit done point le jour, 
et ce fut sagesse. La societe algerienne, alors trop divisee quant 
aux diverses visions de la famille qu’avaient preservees ou 
renouvelees les meilleurs de ses membres, ne voulut pas se pro- 
noncer sur une evolution ulterieure dont elle se refusait a tracer 
les grandes lignes, en 1963, tant son aveniretait encore incertain. 

Apres l’arrivee au pouvoir du President Boumediene, on 
pouvait s’attendre a une reprise des efforts anterieurs ; effecti- 
vement, en fevrier 1966, le bruit courait de la promulgation 
prochaine d’un Code de la Famille. Quels furent les artisans de 
ce deuxieme projet algerien de Code, quelles furent les reactions 
du Seminaire de juristes qui eut a en prendre alors connaissance, 
quelles furent les interventions qui firent avorter, une fois de 
plus, cette deuxieme tentative ? On ne le saura, sans doute, 
jamais. Pourtant, le Chef de TEtat y avait fait allusion le 
8 mars 1966 et l’Avant-Projet etait deja redige entierement, en 
bonne et due forme. Certaines publications oflicieuses en furent 
meme faites qui permettent de s’en faire ici une idee, s’il est 
permis de penser, a bon droit, que le texte reproduit dans 
Les Algeriennes , par Fadela M'rabet ( x ), correspond exactement 
a celui qui avait ete elabore. Comprenant 109 articles, cet 
Avant-Projet n’embrassait d’ailleurs pas toutes les matieres du 
statut personnel, mais traitait essentiellement du mariage, de sa 
formation, de sa dissolution et de ses effets. 

Le titre I (Du mariage) donnait d’abord une definition de 
celui-ci, a Tinstar de la Mudawwana marocaine, puis exigeait 
« 1’echange des consentements des parties, exprime en personne, 
verbalement et publiquement, devant le juge ouTofficier d’fitat 
Civil» (art. 3), reprenant ainsi les dispositions de Tart. 2 de 
l’Ordonnance de fevrier 1959. L’art. 4, relatif a l’age minimum, 
integrait au Code Tart. l er de la loi Yve Khemisti-D r Stefanini 
(18 ans pour le jeune homme, 16 ans pour la jeune fille). Les 
art. 5 et 7 reprenaient l’obligation faite par TOrdonnance de 
fevrier 1959 (art. 8) de l’accord du tuteur pour le mariage de 

(1) Cf. Les Algeriennes, par Fad61a M*rabet (Paris, Masp6ro, 1967, 303 p.), 
pp. 245-255. L’Auteur y ajoute en Annexe (pp. 256-275) un r6sum6 succinct Sur 
quelques codes de statut personnel. 
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tout mineur ou interdit. Quant a la necessity d’un acte authen- 
tique dument redige et a inscription, par derogation, de «tout 
mariage conclu publiquement avant l’entree en vigueur du 
present Code », les art. 10, 11, 12, 13 et 16 reprenaient respecti- 
vement les art. 4, 1, 3, 7 et 8 du Decret de septembre 1959, 
alors que les art. 14 et 15 rappelaient certaines des dispositons 
de la loi de juillet 1957. La femme y etait soumise a une «tutelle 
matrimoniale » (art. 17-19) et le mari pouvait prendre «l’enga- 
gement de ne pas prendre une seconde femme » (art. 20). Toutes 
les dispositions classiques relatives a la dot ainsi qu’aux empe- 
chements, y compris ceux de «difference de religion» et de 
« serment d’anatheme » etaient reprises dans l’expression qu’en 
avait donnee la Mudawwana marocaine. Par contre, c’est la 
solution irakienne qui etait retenue pour dirimer le difficile 
probleme de la «permission polygamique», car «le mariage 
avec une seconde epouse ne peut etre conclu que sur autorisation 
speciale du juge » (art. 53-54). Les textes relatifs a la nullite du 
mariage (art. 35 a 37) se rapprochaient beaucoup des articles 
correspondants de la Magalla tunisienne, tout comme ceux 
concernant les « obligations » des epoux (art. 38 a 42). 

Le titre II (De la dissolution du mariage) reprenait presque 
entierement la legislation anterieure, declarant que «le mariage 
est dissous par le deces, la resolution ou le divorce » (art. 43). 
L’art. 46 ne faisait qu’enumerer a nouveau les motifs de divorce 
enonces par Tart. 11 du Decret de septembre 1959, mais trans- 
formait la formulation du dernier d’entre eux : on n’y parlait 
plus de « volonte unilateral du mari de dissoudre le mariage », 
mais on y disait que le juge prononce le divorce « sur la demande 
de l’epoux d’exercer son droit a la repudiation ». Par la suite, 
la correspondance etait frappante entre les articles de l’Avant- 
Projet et ceux du dit Decret ( J ), hormis Introduction des 
« arbitres familiaux », prevus par le Coran, lors de la seance de 
conciliation (art. 48). Les titres suivants : De la retraite legale , 


(1) Les art. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58 et 61 6taient pratiquement 
la reprise, respectivement, des art. 12,13, 14,15,16,17, 18,19,20,21, 22 (l er alin6a), 
22 (2 e alin6a) et 23 du DScret de septembre 1959. Les art. 59 et 60 introduisaient 
le divorce pour non-paiement de l’entretien, par suite de l’absence, simple ou non. 
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Des aliments , De la garde, De la reconnaissance de parenle ne 
presentaient guere d’innovation ou d’originalite : leurs dispo¬ 
sitions s’averaient tres proches de celles de la Mudawtvana 
marocaine et de la Magalla tunisienne, avee souvent une 
preference pour les seuls textes de la premiere ( 1 ). 

La rapide analyse qu’on vient d’en faire prouve assez que 
l’Avant-Projet de Code de la famille tenait compte a la fois de 
la legislation franco-algerienne anterieure et des codifications 
recentes que les pays voisins avaient faites de leur statut per¬ 
sonnel. Comme ces derniers, l’Algerie voulait done une « mise 
en forme » moderne de son droit familial: si son Avant-Projet rejoi- 
gnait trop souvent les positions « orthodoxes » de la Mudawwana 
marocaine, soucieux comme celle-ci de respecter la tradition 
du Fiqh, il avait cependant le merite de faire sienne l’audace 
de la Magalla tunisienne quant a la dissolution du manage 
puisque celle-ci ne pouvait plus etre que judiciaire. Tel quel, 
l’Avant-Projet tentait d’assurer une plus grande stabilite a la 
famille et de meilleures garanties a la femme, tout en ayant le souci 
d’un lStat-Civil rigoureusement tenu et done plus efficace. Bien 
qu’il n’ait jamais ete propulgue, sans qu’on n’en ait su exacte- 
ment les causes, cet Avant-Projet de 1966 peut nous renseigner 
neanmoins sur les soucis qui animaient alors et animent peut-etre 
toujours les responsables algeriens ainsi que sur les tendances 
qui orientaient deja et continuent a orienter la jurisprudence : 
e’est done le temoin d’une certaine mentalite officielle. 

Plus recemment, enfin, le legislateur algerien a pense devoir 
tenter un nouvel effort en vue de doter le pays d’un Code de la 
Famille. Les declarations n’ont pas manque, aux divers niveaux 
ministeriels comme a celui de la plus haute instance de T El tat, 
pour signifier au pays qu’il serait bientdt dote d’un tel Code. 
C’est pour cela que, a defaut de Commission parlementaire qui 
supposerait l’existence d’une Assemblee legislative, une Comis¬ 
sion nationale consultative aupres du Ministre de la Justice a 
ete constitute par le Decret du 8 octobre 1970 en vue de l’aider 

(1) Cf. les art. 63 et 66 (73 et 79 de la Mudawwana), 69, 70 et 71 (123, 118 et 
119 de la Mudawwana , partiellement), 86, 88, 96 et 98 (99, 108, 102 et 103 de la 
m£me Mudawwana) et 107 (88 de la Mudawwana). 
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dans l’elaboration de divers Codes ainsi que dans la reforme, du 
regime penitentiaire : les divers Ministeres ainsi que toutes les 
Organisations Nationales y seraient amenees a participer, de 
pres ou de loin, a la redaction d’un nouveau texte ( 1 ). La presse 
signalait, des Tete 1971, que celle-ci etait achevee et que le 
document n’attendait plus que la signature du Chef de Tfitat. 
Le fait est que, depuis lors, elle s’est montree beaucoup plus 
circonspecte sur Timminence d’une telle promulgation : il 
semble bien que le nouveau Projet soit toujours a l’etude aupres 
d’experts et de commissions. Certains vont meme jusqu’a penser 
que, s’il tarde a etre publie, c’est parce qu’il n’apporterait rien 
de neuf et apparaltrait done inutile. Tout jugement anticipe 
est done impossible en la matiere et Ton ne peut que demeurer 
attentif a tout ce que decidera le legislateur algerien dans les 
mois qui suivront. Force est done d’interroger la jurisprudence 
pour se faire quelque idee des orientations actuelles de l’Algerie 
en matiere de droit familial. 


(1) L’art. 2 du dit Decret n° 70-136 (J.O.R.A., 13 oct. 1970, p. 987) est ainsi 
r6dig£ : «Cette Commission pr6sid6e par le Ministre de la Justice, Garde des 
Sceaux, est compos6e comme suit : 

— Les directeurs du Ministere de la Justice et, en cas d’empechement, les 
sous-directeurs ; 

—• Dix repr£sentants du Parti du F.L.N. dont six au titre : 

1) de l’Union G£n6rale des Travailleurs AlgSriens (U.G.T.A.), 

2) de TUnion Nationale des Femmes Alg6riennes (U.N.F.A.), 

3) de l’Association Nationale des Anciens Moudjahidine, 

4) des Scouts Musulmans Alg6riens (S.M.A.), 

5) de la Jeunesse du F.L.N. (J.F.L.N.), 

6) de TUnion G6n6rale des fitudiants Alg^riens (U.G.E.A.); 

— Un reprSsentant par Minist6re ; 

— Huit magistrats ; 

— Huit avocats; 

— Quatre repr^sentants de TUniversit^. 

Ces membres sont d6sign6s par arr£t6 du Ministre de la Justice, Garde des Sceaux, 
sur proposition de l’autoritS dont ils reinvent. 

II est ainsi possible de se faire une id6e sur les methodes actuellement pratiques 
en AlgSrie pour l’^laboration des textes 16gislatifs : une « representation » nationale, 
sociologiquement r6pertoriee et organiquement harmonisee, apporte son concours 
k l’Executif et fournit aux textes eventuellement promulgu^s un consensus de 
«notables » qui n’est pas sans relation avec le systeme classique de la §&ra 
(consultation). 
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La jurisprudence algerienne el ses orientations aduelles . 

Une jurisprudence nouvelle s’est developpee en Algerie 
depuis Tindependance, mais les documents sont rares, qui 
permettraient d’en faire un premier bilan et d’en extraire les 
lignes dominantes ( 1 ). Fiddle a certaines orientations du passe, 
confirmees par le principe fondamental de la reconduction des 
lois anterieurement promulguees, tenant compte des legislations 
partielles de T Algerie independante et s’inspirant plus ou moins 
des Projets de Code jamais promulgues, elle est en dependance 
etroite de la formation regue par les magistrats et des directives 
donnees par le pouvoir, tout en ne negligeant pas pour autant 
les aspirations des nouvelles generations. D’ailleurs, pendant 
cette premiere decennie de Tindependance, la Justice algerienne 
a ete progressivement reorganisee. En juillet 1963, on a transfere 
«aux tribunaux d’instance la competence des mahakmas en 
matiere contentieuse et gracieuse et les cadis n’ont conserve 
que leurs attributions notariales » ( 2 ). Une Cour Supreme a ete 
erigee et installee, en mars 1964, qui tend depuis lors a privi- 
legier singulierement le droit musulman classique. En juin 1966, 
toute une serie de mesures est venue reformer profondement 
Texercice de la justice : Codes de procedure civile et de procedure 
penale, Code penal, Ordonnance sur Tassistance judiciaire, 
Deere t relatif au fonctionnement des cours et tribunaux ( 3 ). 
Tout recemment, enfin, Tarabisation s’est etendue aux tri¬ 
bunaux et tout, desormais, devrait s’y traiter ou, du moins, s’y 
conclure a travers la seule langue arabe, ce qui n'est pas sans 
poser plus d’un probleme a tout un ensemble de magistrats et 
de gens du barreau habitues jusqu’ici a s’exprimer comme a 
raisonner en frangais. 

(1) Les seuls documents accessibles sont les Jugements et Arrtts sur le droit 
de la famille (fascicule public par le Minist&re de la Justice, ron6ot6, 127 p. s.d.) 
dont une partie est reprise et class^e in Jugements et arrtls sur le droit de la famille , 
pp. 1193-1244, article paru in Revue Algerienne des sciences juridiques t iconomiques 
el politiques (Vol. V, n° 4, d^cembre 1968). 

(2) Cf. O. Mathetes, La r&forme judiciaire algerienne, p. 122, in Annuaire de 
VAfrique du Nord, 1965, G.N.R.S., Aix-en-Provence, pp. 111-119. 

(3) Gf. les deux Annuaires algeriens de la Justice , ann6es 1965 et 1966 (respec- 
tivement 601 p. et 739 p.), dont le contenu est analyst in Annuaire de VAfrique 
du Nord , 1966, C.N.R.S., Aix-en-Provence, pp. 905-950. 
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A prendre au hasard un certain nombre de jugements et 
arrets, il apparalt que les attendus invoques relevent souvent 
de «considerations d’ordre general, aflirmees sans le soutien 
de leur autorite », quoique l’esprit qui les anime soit volontiers 
coranique et malekite. «A travers les decisions rapportees, on 
releve que la pratique judiciaire continue de recevoir les textes 
des annees qui ont precede l’independance. On en douta de 
fagon quasi-generale, de 1962 a 1964 environ, et on continue 
d’en douter, semble-t-il, dans d’assez nombreuses juridictions 
de premier ressort. L’impression assez generate paralt etre, en 
ce qui concerne le droit applicable, que certaines juridictions, 
et davantage la Cour Supreme, tendent a generaliser Impli¬ 
cation du droit musulman » ( 1 ). Entre un droit positif, souple, 
moderne et recent, et un droit classique, rigide, intemporel et 
fondamentaliste, les magistrats et les juristes sont hesitants et 
finissent parfois par opter deliberement pour 1’un ou l’autre, 
ce qui donne a la jurisprudence algerienne de s’exprimer endeux 
tendances apparemment opposees. C’est ainsi que la justice, 
selon les lieux et les personnes, apparalt stricte ou liberate, qu’il 
s’agisse de la dot, des conditions de forme ou des effets du 
mariage. La repudiation garde toujours son effet, mais «une 
procedure de divorce est necessaire pour rendre opposable aux 
tiers la dissolution du mariage. Pour le reste (des cas de divorce), 
les textes de 1959 paraissent aujourd’hui definitivement 
regus » ( 2 ). 

II n’empeche que les tendances ci-dessus evoquees s’opposent 
fondamentalement quant au r61e du juge lorsque celui-ci est 
informe de la volonte unilaterale du mari de rompre le lien 
conjugal. «Pour la premiere (tendance), le controle de la 
demande (par le juge) est possible et il peut aller jusqu’au 
deboute. Si l’action du mari paralt infondee et si l’epouse 
s’oppose au divorce, elle est rejetee. (Bien plus), le pouvoir des 
tribunaux peut aller jusqu’a retenir, d’office, des solutions que 
les parties n’ont pas demandees. Pour un second courant, moins 


(1) Cf. Aspects de la jurisprudence algerienne sur la famille , p. 1186, in Revue 
Algerienne des sciences juridiques, economiques et politiques , vol. V, n° 4, 
d^cembre 1968, pp. 1183-1196. 

(2) Ibidem , p. 1189. 
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audacieux mais plus pres du droit musulman qui regit encore 
la matiere, on ne peut jamais empecher un homme de repudier 
sa femme. La seule sanction demeure sa condamnation a des 
dommages-interets si la rupture parait abusive » ( 1 ). Quant a 
la filiation, il apparalt que les juridictions algeriennes font 
intervenir le principe de la subha a tout coup : pour eviter que 
ne soit divulguee l’existence de rapports illicites qui entraine- 
raient l’impossibilite de toute filiation legitime, la jurisprudence 
tend a convalider les unions douteuses pour en rendre legitimes 
les enfants. L’interet des enfants, qui transparait deja ici, 
devient souvent le critere decisif lorsqu’il s’agit d’etablir qui en 
aura la garde (haddna). Telles quelles, ces deux tendances de 
la jurisprudence algerienne refletent assez bien le conflit de 
mentalites que vivent aujourd’hui les Algeriens ( 2 ). 

Le Colloque maghrebin sur l’instabilite de la famille et le 
droit de l’enfant, qui s’est tenu a Alger du 8 au 10 mai 1968 et 
y reunissait nombre de magistrats et de juristes de Tunis, 
d’Alger et de Rabat, fut le temoin eloquent de cette divergence 
profonde qui separe, en Afrique du Nord, les partisans d’un 
droit moderne, laicise et dynamique, et les defenseurs d’un 
droit traditionnel, musulman et immuable ( 3 ). G’est ainsi qu’en 
ce qui concerne les cas de divorce, si l’unanimite etait faite 
quant a l’admission du divorce fonde sur les griefs prouves 
contre le conjoint et sur le divorce par consentement mutuel et 
quant a la necessity de renforcer par tous moyens de droit 
l’importance et l’efficacite de la tentative de reconciliation, 
plusieurs tendances reapparaissaient au sujet de la repudiation 
unilateral a maintenir, a supprimer, a etendre ou a reduire, de 


(1) Gf. Mohand Issad, Le role du juge et la volonti des parties dans la rupture 
du lien conjugal , p. 1074, in Revue Algerienne des sciences juridiques , economiques 
et politiques, vol. V, n° 4, decembre 1968, pp. 1065-1090. G’est cette notion d’abus 
du droit qui est devenue primordiale dans la jurisprudence tunisienne en la matiere, 
cf. notre article, Divorce et abus du Droit en Tunisie (a propos de Vart. 31 du Code 
du Statul Personnel), in IBLA, Tunis, 1967 (2/3), n° 118/119, pp. 227-272. 

(2) Gf. notre these principale, Slatut Personnel et Famille..., pp. 526-533 : Le 
conflit des mentalites. 

(3) Tout le volume V, n° 4, decembre 1968, de la Revue Algerienne des sciences 
juridiques, economiques et politiques, est consacr6 a ce Golloque et en reproduit 
toutes les communications (pp. 1047-1176). 


10—1 
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meme que deux theses demeuraient opposees des lors qu’on 
debattait du droit de garde (hadana) et de Tadoption des 
enfants, Tune conforme aux principes de certains jurisconsultes 
anciens, Tautre soucieuse de rejoindre l’interet des personnes et 
les exigences d’une societe en pleine mutation. Le Colloque a 
enfin emis le voeu, « a Tissue de ses travaux..., que, dans un 
proche avenir, soit realisee Tunite de legislation entre les pays 
freres du Grand Maghreb » mais qui ne voit que le Maroc, 
TAlgerie et la Tunisie sont encore bien loin de vouloir ou de 
pouvoir harmoniser leurs Codes, quand Tun d’entre eux n’en a 
toujours pas et connalt, dans sa jurisprudence, Taffrontement de 
deux tendances irreductiblement attachees a des principes 
pratiquement opposes ? 

Faits et problemes acluels. 

L’Algerie connalt aujourd’hui des transformations etonnantes, 
economiques et culturelles, qui sont en train de modeler a 
nouveau Timage qu’y donnait d’elle-meme la famille tra- 
ditionnelle. Resolument revolutionnaire, elle pretend en meme 
temps recuperer et developper sa personnalite arabo-islamique, 
ce qui n’est pas sans majorer ou restaurer le prestige de cette 
meme famille traditionnelle ( 1 ). Creation de «nouvelles» 
families, entree des femmes dans la cite et le monde du travail, 
montee des jeunes generations et scolarisation de plus en plus 
massive, des filles autant que des gargons, sont des faits ou des 
tendances qui ne sauraient rester sans influence sur Involution 
du statut personnel lui-meme, pendant que d’autres realites, 
demographiques ou sociologiques, suscitant les problemes du 
birth control et du mariage mixte, interferent egalement pour 
souligner la gravite de toute option qui serait prise en ce 
domaine ( 2 ). On a peut-etre la Texplication d’un certain « atten- 


(1) Cette personnalite arabo-islamique est particuli6rement exaltee, voire 
impos6e, par le Ministdre de I’Enseignement Originel et des Affaires Religieuses, 
cf. notre article & paraltre in Oriente Moderno (Istituto per l’Oriente, Rome), sous 
le titre : Le MinisUre de VEnseignement Originel el des Affaires Religieuses , en 
Algfrie, el son activity culturelle. 

(2) Pour un survol rapide de ces Faits et problemes , cf. notre th6se principale, 
Statut Personnel et Famille..., pp. 533-540. 
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tisme » des milieux officiels qui sembleraient vouloir tirer parti 
des faits, sans jamais les preceder ou les susciter, en vue d’en 
faciliter la maturation pour les legitimer ensuite au plan du droit. 

Un nouveau Code de la Nationality a sans doute ete promulgue 
le 15 decembre 1970 (*) : s’il renforce les conditions de la natio¬ 
nality algerienne (refus de la double nationality, art. 3) et 
reconnait cette nationality a tout enfant de pere algerien, ou 
de mere algerienne et de pere apatride, quel que soit son lieu de 
naissance, au simple titre de la « filiation » (art. 6), il rappelle, 
comme le Code de 1963, que «lorsque la nationality algerienne 
est revendiquee a titre de nationality d’origine, elle peut etre 
prouvee par la filiation decoulant de deux ascendants en ligne 
paternelle, nes en Algerie et y ayant joui du statut musulman » 
(art. 32). C’est sans doute en vue d’assurer cette meme natio¬ 
nality a de nombreux enfants nes a fetranger de pere algerien 
et de mere non algerienne, dans le cadre de manages douteux 
ou de situations maritales irregulieres, engendres, les uns et 
les autres, par les circonstances exceptionnelles qu’ont vecues 
les Algeriens emigres, de 1954 a 1962, qu’une fatwa du Ministere 
de l’Enseignement Originel et des Affaires Religieuses, du 
9 janvier 1971, est venue regulariser ces unions particulieres afin 
de leur faire produire un plein effet de droit quant a la filiation 
legitime et, par suite, quant a la nationality algerienne ( 1 2 ). 
Cette fatwa annongait, de la sorte, certaines mesures « relatives 
a la preuve de certains mariages qui n’ont pas fait Tobjet d’actes 
dresses ou transcrits sur les registres de Tfitat-Civil» : celles-ci 
furent effectivement prises par 1’Ordonnance du 22 septembre 
1971 (9 articles) qui stipulait, en son article l er : « Nonobstant 
toutes dispositions contraires, les unions anterieures a la pro¬ 
mulgation de la presente ordonnance dont sont issus des enfants 
et qui n’ont fait l’objet d’aucune formality, ni d’aucun acte 


(1) Ordonnance n° 70-86 du 15 decembre 1970 portant Code de la Nationality 
alg6rienne, in J.O.R.A., 9 e ann6e, n° 105, vendredi 18/12/1970, pp. 1202-1205 
(42 articles). 

(2) Texte arabe paru in al-Asdla, l re ann£e, n° 4, oct. 1971, pp. 112-113, sous 
le titre : Fatwa au sujet de certains aspects relatifs au statut familial des timigris 
algiriens. Pour la traduction integrate et un commentaire succinct, cf. notre article 
& paraltre in Memorial Roger Le Tourneau , Aix-en-Provence. 
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dresse ou transcrit sur les registres de rfitat-Civil, peuvent etre 
inscrites sur le vu d’un jugement rendu dans les conditions 
ci-apres» ( x ). L’indulgence du legislateur repetait ainsi les 
dispositions de Tart. 5 de la loi Vve Khemisti-D r Stefanini, 
laquelle accordait un delai de trois ans pour Tinscription des 
mariages bi-l-fdtha demeures inconnus de rfStat-Civil. L’Ordon- 
nance de 1971 a simplement mis une condition a la transcription, 
de nouveau possible, de tels mariages ou assimiles, a savoir que 
des enfants en soient issus. 

II est indeniable que d’autres problemes demeurent, qui 
requerraient des solutions juridiques et sociales appropriees. 
Faut-il evoquer ici la question des situations polygamiques ? 
Le recensement de 1954 ne denombrait plus, en Algerie, que 
27.000 polygames, or celui de 1966 signale 40.000 femmes 
mariees a des hommes ay ant deja une premiere epouse, ce qui 
laisserait supposer une recrudescence etrange du phenomene 
polygamique que ne saurait expliquer, seule, la campagne menee, 
de 1962 a 1963, en faveur du mariage des veuves de suhada ’ 
meme par des hommes deja maries, tout comme cela s’etait fait 
aux premiers temps de V Islam ( 1 2 ). La guerre de liberation a 
egalement laisse de nombreux orphelins, pris en charge par 


(1) L’art. 3 precise ainsi : «Lorsqu’il s’agit d’union entre Algeriens ou entre 
Algeriens et 6trang6res n’ayant pas de domicile fixe en Algerie, la requite doit 
§tre depos6e aupres des missions diplomatiques ou consulates algGriennes dans 
le ressort desquelles se trouve leur domicile. Les agents diplomatiques ou consulates 
apr6s enquGte doivent dans le mois qui suit le depdt de la requite la transmettre, 
avec leur avis, au president du tribunal d’Alger ». 

(2) Le projet de Rapport du Comit6 pr6paratoire du Deuxtme Congr^s de 
l’Union Nationale des Femmes Alg6riennes (tevrier 1969), qui connut les avatars 
que l’on sait, commentait ainsi le ph6nom6ne : « Le chiffre a presque doubt. Si 
l’on tient compte du fait que ce n’est certainement pas de 1954 k 1962 que la 
polygamie a pu progresses il est presque certain que c’est de 1962 k 1966, done 
en 4 ann6es, que la chose est arriv^e ». Le recensement de 1966 apporte en effet 
les precisions suivantes quant k la population alg6rienne &g£e de 10 ans et plus 
(7.960.400 habitants) : il y a 4.363.300 adultes marts (2.161.200 hommes et 
2.202.100 femmes), 2.835.700 ceiibataires (1.716.700 hommes et 1.119.000 femmes), 
64.400 veufs et 565.800 veuves (630.200 au total), environ 30.000 divorces et 
95.000 divorcees (124.200 au total). Ces chiffres eonflrment le mariage precoce 
des jeunes filles, les 40.000 cas de bigamie, Vimportance sociale de la classe des 
veuves (surtout veuves de guerre) ou divorcees qui, tres souvent meres de famille, 
assument toutes les responsabilites du pere absent ou disparu : c’est parmi elles 
que se recrute la majeure partie des travailleuses. 
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l’fitat comme enfants de suhada mais la transformation des 
moeurs due a l’urbanisation massive des Algeriens et a Involu¬ 
tion des mentalites comme des comportements, en matiere de 
mixite, entraine depuis plusieurs annees une augmentation 
constante du nombre des enfants abandonnes, quand ce n’est 
pas celui des infanticides. II ne se passe pas une annee sans que 
la presse n’aborde le sujet, n’apporte des chiffres et ne reproduise 
les positions contradictoires de la societe algerienne face au 
probleme de l’adoption ( 1 ). « Le meilleur moyen d’apporter a 
Tenfant une securite serait l’adoption», declare le Prefet 
d’Alger, M. Sliman Hoffman, et beaucoup de juristes sont bien 
pres de penser comme lui, car «l’enfant adopte devient l’enfant 
de la famille (alors que) place sous tutelle (kafala), il sert 
sou vent de domestique. Notre religion est tolerante et gene- 
reuse ». « En ce qui concerne l’adoption, repartit M. Hamouda, 
Directeur des Affaires Religieuses, et nombre de magistrats 
sont de son opinion, elle est formellement interdite par la loi 
islamique, (car) adopter, d’un point de vue musulman, serait 
tromper Tenfant sur sa veritable origine et leser les enfants 
legitimes », et de citer le texte coranique qui serait contraire a 
toute forme d’adoption (Goran, 33, 4-5). Qu’il s’agisse done de 
l’adoption ou de l’interdiction de la polygamie, ou de tout 
autre progres du droit, la societe algerienne se retrouve divisee 
en deux tendances ou tiraillee entre deux desirs : elle voudrait 
a la fois etre fidele aux valeurs du passe, trop souvent confondues 
avec les traditions, et aux requetes de la modernite, promotrices 
de nouvelles valeurs de personnalisation. C’est la que reside, 
semble-t-il, tout le debat instaure au lendemain de l’indepen- 
dance entre les partisans de l’authenticite (asala) et ceux de 
Touverture (tafattuh) ( 2 ). 


(1) Gf. entre autres r6f6rences, l’hebdomadaire Alger-aclualilis , n° 316 (7-13/11/ 
1971) : Riforme piniientiaire (sur la prostitution), pp. 4-6 ; n° 317 (14-20/11/1971 : 
II n'existe pas un seul centre de Hiducation pour les fiUes, pp. 8-9 ; n° 320 (5-11/12/ 
1971 : La fille-mere et son enfant , pp. 4-5. Selon ce dernier article, il y aurait eu 
6.000 enfants abandonnes (filles-meres) en 1969 et 6.706 en 1970 ; les hdpitaux 
sont encombr£s de jeunes enfants ou b6b£s laiss6s pour compte, alors que lits, 
assistantes sociales et personnel specialise y font cruellement defaut, ainsi que 
toutes institutions conQues pour l’encadrement de ces filles-meres et de leurs enfants. 

(2) Themes fondamentaux qui firent l’objet de la Conference publique donnee 
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Qu’est-il done advenu depuis Tindependance ? L’Algerie 
nouvelle ne pouvait pas vivre sans loi. Toute la legislation 
anterieure fut alors reconduite sous condition, puisqu’elle etait 
deja algerienne, de facto, mais aurait sans doute besoin d’etre 
revisee en certaines de ses «nouveautes ». De plus, le souci 
primordial de l’unite nationale devait supprimer tous les parti- 
cularismes juridiques, qu’ils fussent provinciaux ou ethniques : 
le pays avait a legiferer pour des citoyens relevant d’un meme 
fitat mais appartenant a diverses religions et a de multiples 
statuts originels. Une loi vint fixer un age minimum au manage 
et exiger une preuve ecrite de sa conclusion. Par deux fois, 
un projet de Code de la Famille fut elabore, qui tenait compte 
de la tradition locale algerienne, ancienne et recente, et des 
experiences voisines, tunisienne et marocaine. Chaque fois il ne 
put aboutir parce qu’il aurait fallu concilier des inconciliables : 
les mentalites «fondamentalistes» et les mentalites «pro- 
gressistes» s’y affrontaient plus que jamais et les partisans 
d’une evolution moderee devaient tenir compte d’une jurispru¬ 
dence nouvelle qui oscillait, selon les juges et les cours, entre le 
respect des lois positives modernes et l’attachement aux 
principes du Fiqh classique ( 1 ). 

On peut penser que les faits et les tendances qui caracterisent 
la societe algerienne d’aujourd’hui constituent pour celle-ci la 
promesse d’une evolution raisonnable, progressive et unifiee, 
de son Statut Personnel dans le sens d’un plus grand respect 
des personnes engagees dans l’institution familiale. Les « nou- 
velles » families sont nombreuses en Algerie : si elles ne sont plus 
du type patriarcal, elles demeurent cependant agnatiques tout 
en ay ant rejoint le type conjugal de la famille restreinte. II 
semble que le futur Code de Statut Personnel devra en tenir 


a Alger, au printemps 1971, par M. Muhammad Mzali, l’actuel ministre tunisien 
de l’fiducation Nationale, sous le titre al-Asdla wa-l-iafattuh (Authenticity et 
ouverture), et publiAe ensuite A Beyrouth, in al-Adab , 19 e annAe, n° 11, novembre 
1971, pp. 13-16. 

(1) Pour les textes des Lois, Ordonnances et DAcrets ici analyses, ainsi que 
pour d’autres documents int6ressant les mentalites alg£riennes, cf. notre these 
compiementaire, A paraitre prochainement A YIstituto per VOrienle (Rome), 
intitulAe Documents sur la Famille au Maghreb , de 1940 d nos jours , polycopi£e, 
532 p. 
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compte pour definir les nouveaux rapports de droits et de 
devoirs qui lient ensemble, a egalite, dhomme et la femme, dans 
dedification commune de la famille que la Constitution definit 
comme etant «la cellule fondamentale de la societe » (art. 17). 
Et Ton n’oubliera pas que la Charte d’Alger, expression der- 
niere des objectifs principaux que s’etait fixes le F.L.N., affirmait, 
en avril 1964, que « pendant des siecles, la femme algerienne a 
ete maintenue dans un etat d’inferiorite que tendaient a justifier 
des conceptions retrogrades ou des interpretations erronees de 
1’ Islam. Le colonialisme a aggrave cette situation de notre 
societe en provoquant un repli sur soi qui etait une reaction 
normale d’autodefense. La guerre de liberation a permis a la 
femme algerienne de s’affirmer et de prendre aux cotes de 
Thomme des responsabilites et une part active a la lutte ». 
«Aujourd’hui encore, ajoutait-elle prophetiquement, le poids 
du passe risque de freiner devolution dans ce sens. II faut 
reaffirmer ces principes essentiels... L’egalite de la femme et de 
Thomme doit s’inscrire dans les faits ». 

A travers Tanalyse des tendances actuelles de la legislation 
et de la jurisprudence algeriennes, on peut entrevoir une 
realisation progressive, meme si elle est encore timide, de cette 
egalite proclamec par la Charte d’Alger. L’Algerie, engagee 
totalement dans sa bataille economique et sa revolution cultu- 
relle, juge peut-etre que la promotion de la femme et devolution 
du Statut Personnel passent par celles-ci, ineluctablement, sans 
qu’il soit necessaire de multiplier des modeles juridiques 
prematures qui risqueraient de prejuger de davenir. Le droit 
familial algerien evolue done peu a peu au rythme meme des 
progres et des changements de la societe algerienne : on com- 
prend d’autant mieux qu’il en epouse les perspectives variees 
et parfois contradictoires. 


Maurice Borrmans 
(Rome) 
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